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of his crime will remain. 
dent, but others must be always subjects of specula- 
tion’ The verdict freshly recalls the tragical days of 
_ |the summer and autumn, and it also recalls the words 
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GUITEAU. 


HE verdict in the case of GUITEAU was more 

prompt than had been expected. The verdict 
was. known, indeed, before it was known that the 
jury had retired. It brought to a sudden end one of 
the most painful trials upon record; a trial of the ut- 
most importance and interest to this country, and 
which naturally attracted universal attention, yet 
which was conducted without dignity or decorum 
or even decency. This was due almost wholly to 


_ GUITEAU himself, but it was aggravated by the manner 


in which the counsel for the government permitted 
themselves to be irritated and exasperated by his out- 
rageous behavior. It was indeed an extraordinary 
spectacle. The gibes and taunts and insults and fu- 
rious ejaculations and interruptions of the prisoner, 
addressed to counsel and witnesses and spectators; the 
hopeless efforts of Mr. SCOVILLE, consciously unequal 
to‘ the task imp@§ed upon him, his lecture to raise 
money during the trial, and the growing ungovern- 
able bitterness of his treatment of the prosecution as 
the trial proceeded ; the pathetic fidelity to her brother 
of the silent, weeping wife of Mr. SCOVILLE; the angry 
demand of the press that the wild recklessness of the 


. prisoner's conduct should be restrained ; the fierce tor- 
_ rent of vituperation poured upon him by the prosecu- 
ie counsel «the eager congratulations, and even re- 


oicing with music, with, which the verdict was re- 


‘ceived—all combine to make one of the most painful 


and remarkable events in the annals of criminal trial. 
_ There is no doubt that the verdict satisfies the gen- 
eral expectation and desire. Indeed, some newspa- 
pers declared to the jury that public opinion demand- 
edconviction. But the presiding judge very properly 


' told-the jury that newspaper comment was to be total- 


ly disregarded, and there is no reason to suppose that 
any newspapers were seen or heeded by them. The 
verdict expresses the unhesitating conclusion of 
twelve men after hearing and seeing everything that 
‘was said and done during the trial, and it expresses 
also the general conviction of the country, which is 
that however unbalanced GUITEAU may be, there has 


_ + been no evidence presented to show that he was irre- 
_ sponsible, as an insane man or ‘a somnambulist night 
_| be, when he shot President GARFIELD. 


It was a ter- 
rible.crime, and its expiation will be a warning which 
will be certainly heeded. i 

The circumstances Of the trial were apparently un- 
avoidable. The gusts of rage, the sneering insults, and 
indecencies of the prisoner could not be punished as 


contempt of court without gagging him or removing 


him. Either course would have. opened to him a 
cause of appeal, and the judge evidently thought it 


the wisest course to endure everything, that no whis- 
per of constraint of the prisoner could be raised under 
any pretext whatever. 


If the scene was unprecedent- 
ed, it was because GUITEAU’S conduct was unparal- 
leled. - But when he has disappeared, the consequences 
Some of’ them will be evi- 


with which the murdered President’s successor enter- 


ed upon his great trust—words by which the Adminis- | 


tration will be strictly measured. 


THE SPUYTEN DUYVIL MASSACRE. 
THE inquest into the circumstances of the slaugh- 


ter at Spuyten Duyvil ended in a verdict against the 


railroad company and its employés as decisive as that 
against GUITEAU. The facts have been evident from 
the moment of the collision. It was an utterly care- 
less and inexcusable destruction of human life. Such 
a catastrophe -under the circumstances should have 
been impossible. The first incident, the stoppage of 
the train, is shown, as was supposed at the time, to 
have been due to the improper application of the air- 
brakes. Within an hour after the crash it was stated 
upon the train that the air-brakes had been tampered 
with by passengers, and that there was too much liq- 
uor upon the train. At the same time the cord was 


t pointed out which ran through the cars, accessible, 


like the bell cord, to every passenger. The implica- 
tion. of the remark was that some intoxicated passen- 
ger had stopped the train. The conductor, who was 
evidently very much affected in giving his testimony 


by his recollection of the ghastly scene, said with deep’ 


feeling that there were a great many public official 
persons upon the train returning from Albany, and 
that there was much drinking and carousing. This 
has been denied by some of the official persons. But 
it is notorious that upon that particular train on Fri- 
day during the session there is always a crowd of le- 
gislators and others, and that' there is a great deal of 
drinking and noise ; and upon the ill-fated, train of 
the 13th of January, however vehemently it may be 
denied, there was, to our knowledge, the usual drink- 
ing and carousing. . | 
Whether any of the revellers pulled the cord of the 
brake, and so stopped the train, can be known only to 
a very few, and it is something that the public will pro- 
bably never know. Whatis known is—and the jury 
have so declared—that the Hudson River Railroad 
Company is responsible for neglect which resulted in 
loss of life, and that there was no proper system of pre- 
caution to protect human life at the most dangerous 
part of the road. The jury also found that the brake- 
man, the conductor, and the engineers of both trains 
were all guilty of the loss of life caused by the acci- 
dent, and they sharply censure the company for care- 
lessly selecting their employés. The jury was com- 
posed of engineers and experts, and was an unusually 
intelligent body of men. Their verdict is a grave ar- 
raignment of the Hudson River Railroad Company as 
recreant to the great public trust of conveying passen- 
gers safely. It is a verdict which will be most cor- 
dially approved by those who were witnesses of the 


catastrophe, and who know that it was wholly without 


reason or excuse. 

It remains for the Legislature to require of this 
company, and of all others, a system of scrupulous 
care in transporting passengers; and to provide a su- 
pervision with authority to enforce the regulations of 
law. Every railroad should be divided into proper 
sections, and no train should be permitted to enter 
upon any section without notice that it is ‘denn. 
This notice may be given by block signals, or.by tele- 
graph, or by both; but, however given, the notice 
should be made imperative. Aécidents from defective 
metal and from unavoidable causes must of course be 
expected. Buta cruel and needless massacre such as 
that at Spuyten Duyvil should not be tolerated by a 
civilized State. The coroner’s jury have done their 
duty, and it remains for the courts and the Legisla- 
ture to do theirs. } ; 


WANTED—PROMPT LEGISLATION. 


_ As there is no Presidential election for three years, 
there is both the hope and the probability that there 
may be some useful Congressional legislation this 
winter. Such questions as the relief of the Supreme 
Court, the succession to the Presidency, and the Con- 
gressional determination of the Presidential election 
are all subjects upon which it is universally agreed 
that legislation is necessary, and various propasitions 
have been made upon all of them. The pressure upon 
the Supreme Court is enormous, and it will: be con- 
stantly greater. The Constitution creates ‘‘one Su- 
preme Court,” which consists of all the judges. If 
the.duties of the court should be divided in any way 
which requires the absence of any of the justices, or 
their delegation, during the sitting of the’ court, to 
other duties than hearing causes, could those who sit 
under such circumstances properly be held to be the 
court? This seems to be the objection to the various 
plans of relief which have been thus far suggested. 


No authority upon the subject could be weightier 


than that of the court itself, and its opinion will be 
undoubtedly sought before any decision is reached. 
For the Presidential succession, Mr. McCo1w’s bill 
provides for continuing the Electoral College during 
the Presidential term, and that in case of a vacancy 
in the offices of President and Vice-President, the Sec- 
retary of State shall act ministerially as President, 
and immediately issue his proclamation summoning’ 
the college to meet after thirty days, and at once to 


elect a President and Vice-President for the unexpired 
term. The votes are to be counted, if Congress is in 
session when the election occurs, on the eighth Tues- 
day after the electors meet and vote ; if Congress js 
not in session, the votes are to be counted on the sec: 
ond Tuesday after it assembles. This would enable 
the vacancies to be filled within three months, and 


the candidates might be designated by party conven- 


tions, as now. Mr. McCorp holds that his plan con- 
forms in every way to settled constitutional usages, 
and makes no change which has not been demonstra- 
ted to be necessary. The result of the election, how- 
ever, as now, might be doubtful, and his bill does not 
assume to provide for a determination of disputes. 

This is the third subject upon which we may justly 
hope for legislation, and for this no Letter provision 
has been proposed than the admirable bill of Mr. Ep- 
MUNDS, which has been approved substantially by 
leading men of both parties. This bill throws upon 
the States the responsibility of deciding disputes, and 
refuses to make Congress a returning board to elect a 
President. This question has been ‘amply and thor- 
oughly discussed, and no measure has been more care- 
fully matured than that of Mr. EpMuNpDs. The sub- 
ject itself is of vital importance, and there is no reason 
whatever that Congress should refuse to act upon it 
at this session. If the rules of procedure are such 
that members who wish to forward the public ‘busi- 
ness and attend to important questions are prevented 
from taking effective action upon these and similar 
measures, it will be necessary to consider plainly how 
far the methods of procedure interfere with the ex- 
press purpose of Congress itself. When a Represent- 
ative must devote half of his term merely to compre- 
hending the method of transacting business, the time 
has come for a peremptory simplification of that meth- 
od. It would be certainly very pleasant to see Con- 
gress justifying its existence by timely and judicious 
legislation upon subjects universally agreed to be-of 
paramount importance. | 


OUR SOUTH AMERICAN RELATIONS. 


THE revocation by Secretary FRELINGHUYSEN of 
the instruction of Secretary BLAINE to Mr. TRESCOTT 
is very significant, and it will be heartily approved. 
The policy of Mr. BLAINE was one that might easily 
have entangled the country in South American quar- 
rels, and could have been justified only by arguments 
that would have authorized a general interference in _ 
foreign disputes. It was Jingoism in a dangerous form. 

The tone of Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN’S dispatch is thor-. 
oughly American and satisfactory. The United 
States is'a pacific power, and the attempt to establish 
a “‘bumptious” dictatorship of the continent would be 
properly resented by the best opinion of the country, 
as it would be disregarded by foreign powers. 

We quote the more important passages of Secretary 

RELINGHUYSEN’S dispatch : 


“The President wishes in no manner to dictate or make any 
authoritative utterance to either Peru or Chili as to the merits of 
the controversy existing between those republics, as to what in- 
demnity should be asked or giyen, as to a changé of boundaries, or 
as to the personnel of the government of Peru. The President re- 
cognizes Peru and Chili to be independent republics, to which he 
has no right or inclination to dictate. Were the United States to 
assume an attitude of dictation toward the South American repub- 
lics, even for the purpose of preventing war, the greatest of evils, 
or to preserve the ‘autonomy of nations, it must be prepared by 
army and navy to enforce its mandate, and to this end tax our | 
people for the exclusive benefit of foreign nations.” 


The Secretary revokes the instructions of Mr. BLAINE 
to Mr. TRESCOTT which contemplated a break with 
Chili in a specified contingency, and which authorized 
a round of admonitory visits to the other republics. 
He adds: | 


“The United States is at peace with all the nations of the earth, 
and the President wishes hereafter to determine whether it will 
conduce to that general peace, which he would cherish and pro- 
mote, for this government to enter into negotiations and consulta- 
tion for the promotion of peace with selected friendly nationalities 
without extending a like confidence to other peoples with whom 
the United States is on equally friendly terms. © If such partial 


confidence would create jealousy and ill-will, peace, the object 


sought by consultation, would not be promoted. The principles 
controlling the relations of the republics of this hemisphere with 
other nationalities may, on investigation, be found to-be so well 
establighed that little would be gained at this time by re-opening 
a subject which is not novel. The President, at all events, prefers 
time for deliberation.” 


The policy of the government in the South American 
matter is thus properly and wholly changed. For a 
tone of arrogant dictation is substituted that of friend- 
ly counsel, and the general uneasiness which the pre- 


-vious conduct of the question had produced is happily 


allayed by the wise course of the Administration. 


FREE READING FOR EVERYBODY. 


THE meeting to secure the extension of the work of 
the Free Circulating Library by raising a fund to es- 
tablish free local libraries throughout the city, under 
the general direction of the existing society, was very 
largely attended, and it was animated* by the most 
promising spirit. Generous gifts were made upon the 
spot, and the whole subject was brought to the atten- 


tion of the community by Rev. Drs. HALL and PoTTrR 


and Mr. CHOATE in an eloquent and impressive man- 
mer. There was some bright sparring between Dr. 
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PorrerR and Mr. CHOATE upon the relative value of 
sermons and books, of church-going and library read- 
ing, but it had the pleasant result of eliciting the fact 
that there are free libraries in some of the churches, 
and that the delivery of books during a part of Sun- 
day would not appall most excellent and orthodox 
clergymen. Dr. HALL, in the course of some very in- 
teresting remarks, spoke of fiction, which is so large 
an element in every popular library, and in such uni- 
- versal demand by readers, and he said, acutely, what 
is so often forgotten, that the fiction against which. 
the authority of ‘‘the fathers” is cited was the gross 
story of an earlier day, and not the pure and refined 
strain which came in with Sir WALTER SCOTT. 

' The purpose of the Free Circulating Library Asso- 
ciation is not to spend money in stone and decoration, 
but to bring good books home to everybody by pro- 
viding local libraries in every quarter of the city. As 
Dr. PoTTER said, wherever there is a station-house 
there should be a free library as a corrective, and Mr. 
CHOATE hoped to see in every ward a library of the 
best books of the best authors open free to all honest 
readers of every age. Such libraries should be open 
on Sundays, not to take the place of churches, as they 
do not take the place of schools on week-days, but to 
be supplementary both to the church and to the school. 
Mr. CHOATE called attention to the fact that Mr. PETER 
CooPER is the only rich New- Yorker who has provided 
a free public reading-room upon a great scale, and Dr. 
PoTTER read a letter from Mr. BENJAMIN H. FIELD, 
who is zealous in every good work, stating that Mrs. 
‘FIELD contributed $5000 to the fund of the Circulating 
Library. 

_ Hardly had Mr. CHOATE asked the question what 
rich New-Yorker will establish this wise and benefi- 
cent public-work by an ample endowment, when the 


telegraph announced that Mr. HnocH Pratt, “one of 


the solid business men” of Baltimore, has proposed to 
the authorities of that city to establish and endow a 
free circulating library at a cost of more than 
$1,000,000, provided that the city will grant an annu- 
ity of $50,000 forever for the support of the library 
and its branches. Mr. PRATT proposes to erect a fire- 
proof building to hold 200,000 volumes. This will 
- cost about $225,000, and he will transfer it to the city, 
with the additional sum of $833,000, on the condition 
mentioned. "We should think that such an endow- 
ment would be ample without the aid of the city. 
But the gift is among those beneficences which are 
characteristic of rich Americans. In the existing 
Free Library Association of New York such an Ame 

ican would find an organization already completed for 
a similar gift. 


PRACTICAL VIEWS OF REFORM. 


Mr. JoHN T. Walt, Representative in Congress from the 
Third District of Connecticut, in response to a request from 
the Willimantic Civil Service Reform Association to know 
his views upon the PENDLETON bill as a practical measure 
of reform, replies that he unhesitatingly approves of the 
principles advocated by the association, and that competi- 
tive examinations probably present the most effective meth- 
od of determining the selection of persons to be appointed 
to the minor civil service, provided that the matter is finally 
decided, not by the correct answers to quéstions, but by 
honesty, efficiency, and peculiar fitness. 3 

This is precisely what the reformed system does. It 
breaks up mere political pressure and personal solieitation | 
and coercion by a fair competition in a simple examination, 
and then it makes the appointment only upon practical 
proof of hénesty, efficiency, and peculiar fitness. The oper- 
ation of the examination in setting aside mere personal 
favor was well illustrated during the late examination at 
the Custom-house. On one of the days three applicants 
withdrew within an hour, because they were unable to 
answer, the simplest written questions upon subjects of 
which such elementary knowledge is essential to the pro- 
per discharge of the duties required. These men might 
have had the strongest political backing, and have wasted 
days and weeks of the Collector’s time by themselves and 
their friends, but the examination disposed of the three 


applicants in an hour by revealing their absolute incoémpe= } 


tency. Yet had the three applicants answered every ques- 
tion nimbly and satisfactorily; they would not have been 
appointed until they had proved by actual discharge of the 
duty that they were properly fitted for the place they sought. 
An applicant is not appointed to be an inspector because 
he answers a question, but because he shows himself to be 
competent to perform the duty of an inspector. 

The report of the operations of the Revenue Marine Serv- 
ice for the last year states that this is now the method of 
admission to the grade of cadet as well as of third lieuten- 
ant. Personal influence is excluded, and markings and 
ratings are made in the same way as at the Custom-house 
and Post-oftice in New York. The remarks of the chief 
of division, E. W. CLARK, upon this subject, are significant 
as those of the head of a very important branch of the 
service: 


“As stated on a former page, under:this method each person 
securing advancement or position is required to rely upon his own 
merits for preferment, and that he must himself demonstrate his 
fiiness for the place which he seeks; that; unilue advantage will 
not be given to rival candidates through the influence of powerful 
personal or political friends; that the position is to be tendered 
only to those best qualified for the service, not as a reward for po- 
litical services rendered, or as the price of personal or political 
services to be rendered. . 

“Under the ordinary system of selection, in which candidates 
were subjected to a test examination merely, while the standard of 
qualification was fixed at a lower rate than in the competitive ex- 
amination, it was seldom that a candidate, however poorly he might 
pass, was willing to abide the result, if rejected. He depended | 
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rather upon the same influence which secured his nomination to 
obtain the waiving of any defects which might appear in his exam- 
ination, and the nullification of any rule barring his appointment. 
Should this influence fail in placing him, however undeserving, in 
the public service, the appointing power was bitterly condemned, 
and the service in which he sought e place unjustly criticised by 


: himself and friends. 


“‘ The-competitive system, by opening the door to all who bring 
evidence of moral fitness, and by setting up the standard of supe- 
rior excellence as the only criterion of admission, shuts out all 
criticism and complaint. The spirit of fair play inherent in most 
minds evokes from the unsuccessful as well as the successful can- 
didates commendation of a system which gives to all an equal 
chance. The competitive examination being ized by all as 
the only test for admission, those who fail cheerfully acquiesce in 
the result, doubtless feeling that they could not consistently appeal 
from the record made by themselves. Thus the applicants are 
satisfied, and the appointing power is relieved from all personal 
and political pressure.” 


WHAT A FARMER SAYS OF FARMERS. | 


A WESTERN farmer writes:a keen and excellent paper 
upon the “Farmer’s Conscience,” for the Unity, a religious 
journal published in Chicago. He begins with an emphatic 
—— that every farmer is not altogether honest, as 

ollows: 


“It is a lamentable fact—and with all humility I, as a farmer, 
acknowledge it—we, as a class, are not as honest as we should be. 
I do not.mean that more liars, murderers, and thieves are found 
among farmers than in other walks of society, but I do mean just 
what I say—that with perhaps a few notable exceptions in every 
neighborhood, dishonesty is stamped on the transactions of most 
of us in every-day life. We chéat in a score of ways known only 
to the expert farmer. If we sell a cow, it is always the poorest 
one, and the facts of her poverty are suppressed. If we sell fat 
cattle or hogs, we water and feed them just before entering town, 
so that they will weigh well. This against the express condition 
that they must be five hours off feed before weighing. If we take 
our hogs.to market in wagons, we try to be weighed in, and paid 
for. as so much live hog. If we are dairymen, and set the milk in 
deep cans, we stir it too long, for we have found that this causes 
the gauge to show a thicker cream; or, to accomplish the same 
thing, we add a little new milk, and stir it into the cream just be- 
fore the skimmer comes around. At the great National Dairy 
Fair, at Cedar Rapids, representatives from twenty-three States 


-were occupied a half a day in discussing the ‘shortage’ in cream ; 


and it was unanimously assented to that most of the farmers need 
watching, while many openly said that nine-tenths of them were 
downright dishonest.” 


After this frank freeing of his mind, our author proceeds 
to show the other side of his subject, and does ample justice 
to farming and farmers. : ; 


THE “ ACCOMMODATING” POSTMASTER. 


THOSE who think that it would be wise to elect post- 
masters argue that it would make them “ accommodating.” 


The ways of an “accommodating” postmaster are. stated 


by a rural postmaster at the West as follows. They are 
worth pondering by those who would make such an officer 
mainly intent upon “ propitiating” the voters. 


_ “T have passed the best years of my life in the postal service, 
and am qualified, at least by experience, to speak. The ‘accom- 
modating postmaster’ lays his copy of postal laws upon the shelf, 
and the dust and cobwebs gather upon it. He keeps stamp ac- 
counts with his — in violation of postal law (and is unable to 
collect some of them). He gives out underpaid matter, in violation 
of his oath, without first collecting the postage due. He sends out 
newspapers mailed at his office with one or two cents unpaid, when 
the law requires him to hold such matter for full postage. He 
also passes underpaid merchandise under the same law. He omits 
to rate up underpaid letters both sent out and received at his of- 
fice. He takes individual checks, instead of cash, from purchasers 
of money order’. He credits his publishers, mailing their papers 
at his office frequently until the end of the month, instead of col- 
lecting postage for each mail. He credits some of his box-renters 
until the end of or past the quarter, instead of closing their boxes 
inten days from the beginning of the year. After tying up and 
carefully closing his mail, he opens it and pitches in loose letters 
upon the application of tardy but influential friends or patrons. 


He recommends to the department the opening of new mail routes,: 


or the increase of service upon other routes, simply because certain 
influential persons insist upon frequent mails for their exclusive 
benefit. He delivers drop packages and even letters through his 
office without postage, because he is merely asked to ‘ please hand 
this to Mr. So-and-so when he calls for his mail,’ or ‘ please put this 
note into Mr. So-and-so’s box, as it is very important he should re- 
ceive it to-day.’ All this and many other things because he may 
fear to be called ‘ unaccommodating.’ ” | 


PERSONAL. 


Junge Hoar-reeently said of Ricuarp Henry Dana: “I think if 
he had been born thirty or forty miles inland, and instead of being 


_—I say it with all respect—an adherent of the Church of England, 


had been the son of a Congregationalist deacon, he would have 
been the foremost man in Massachusetts.” 

—Mr. Frank.in B. Gowen, who has had 80 much to do with the 
Reading Railroad Company, is of Irish parentage, and is forty-six 
years old. He began to earn his living in a store in Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania, and before he was twenty-one had charge of a fur- 
nace in Shamokin, Pennsylvania. Afterward he studied Jaw, and 
was admitted to the bar in 1860. In less than three years he was 
district attorney of his county, and afterward he became counsel of 
the Reading company. 

—Hon. Grorce P. Marsu has just entered upon his twenty-first 
year of consecutive service as United States Minister to Rome. 
He is the oldest diplomatic representative in the service of the 
United States, both in years and in time of service. ij 

—Mr. GeorGe WaLKeER, United States Consul at Paris, has been 
made an officer of the Legion of Honor. His son, Mr. Puip 
Watker, has received the grade of Chevalier for his services as 
secretary of the American branch of the Electrical Commission, 
and is the youngest man but one who ever received that honor. 

—Senator ANTHONY, when in Providence, lives in a perfectly 
plain wooden house, such as might belong to any well-to-do provin- 
cial printer. Inside, however, is much bric-a-brac and many rare 


paintings. Once a year he goes up to his native village of An- 
thony, and delivers a lecture to the people thereof. 3 

—The friends of the late Mr. Detano A. Gopparp, who for the 
last fourteen years had edited with signal ability the Boston Daily 
Advertiser, are engaged in raising a testimonial in money to be 
presented to his widow. Already $10,000 has been subscribed, 


| 


old age—Lieutenant-General Macpona.p. 


and there is good reason to believe that $10,000 more will be re- 
alized without difficulty. Mr. Gopparp was one of the foremost 
men in the journalism of New England—able, scholarly, industri- 
ous, and with peculiar aptitude for his proféSsion. Mr. Gopparp 
is succeeded by Mr. Epwarp Stanwoop, who has for many years 
occupied a responsible position on the Advertiser’s staff, and brings 
thorough training and ripe experience to the discharge of his new 
duties. 

—Speaking of the late R. H. Dana, the London Pall Mall Gazette . 
says: “He was one of the first American lawyers, and how much 
that means is beginning to be known to those who have witnessed 
the singularly brilliant career of Mr. BenJaMin at our own bar.” 

—Professor Hcx.ry, it is understood, will be offered the chair 
of Natural History in Edinburgh University, which he has already 
held as locum tenens for Sir W. Tuomson. The place is worth 
$10,000 a year, and necessitates a residence of,about six months 
in the year at Edinburgh. 

—Mrs. BarmoreE, who died at Rockland Lake on the 20th Janu- 
ary, at the great age of one hundred and three, was the mother of 
the late Mr. ALFRED Barmore, for several years president of the 
Knickerbocker Ice Company. Her age was well authenticated. 

—Colonel J. H. Genes, in his recent memorial oration on Dan- 
1EL WEBsTER, in Concord, New Hampshire, said : “‘ President Pizrce 
told me that on his first arrival. in Washington as one of the young- 
e&t members of the Lower House of Congress, he found a letter » 
from Mr. WessTER urging him to be a frequent guest at his house, 
and assuring him of the interest with which he should watch the 
career of the son of a Revolutionary patriot of his native State. — 
The note closed with the delicate suggestion that when they met, all 
subjects would be in order but politics. In appreciation of this 
kindly act of WressTEeR toward a young man, it should be borne in 
mind that party feeling at the time was very bitter, and party lines 
sharply drawn. In relating this anecdote, General Pierce said to 
me that it was a matter especially gratifying to him to remember 
that, whatever might be the political bitterness of the times, no 
disparaging remark respecting Mr. WEBSTER, or one impugning his 
patriotism, had ever escaped him.” | : 

—When Justice Gray took his seat in the United States Su- 
preme Court, a few days since, his stately figure in its new robe 
made him the observed of all observers. At the ceremony of bow- 
ing to his associates he is said to have “‘ blushed like a girl.” 

_—Mr. Lester Waxiack, who is proverbial for kindly acts to his 
professional brethren, recently endowed a bed for the use of inva- 
lid actors in the Homeceopathie Hospital in Brooklyn, out of the 
proceeds of one of his late engagements in that city. 

—Mr. and Mrs. Morron held their first reception in Paris some 
three weeks ago, and were honored by the attendance of several 
members of the cabinet and many of the most distinguished mili- — 
tary, naval, civic, and literary notabilities of France. It was pro-— 
bably the greatest success of the kind ever given in Paris by a 
member of the diplomatic corps. ~The London Worid, alluding to 
it, says: “ Mr. Morton’s reception was such as no American envoy 
in London has ever held. Nearly the entire cabinet was there. 
There wete official representatives of the President, generals, three 
editors, and mere authors and artists by the dozen.” 

—It has been mentioned as not improbable that Mr. CLarENce | 
A. Sewarp, of this city, may succeed Judge BLatcuroxp as Judge 
of the United States Circuit Court, in case Judge B. should be el- 
evated to the Supreme Bench. Mr. Sewarp’s appointment would 
command universal approval. ' 

—The Boston Herald says that Mr. Jackson, the young American 
who has become the favorite friend of the King of Wiirtemberg, 
has ceased to be an American citizen, having sworn allegiance to 
his newly adopted country. He has lately been made a baron and 
Privy Councillor, and covered with decorations bestowed by the 
Austrian Emperor, by his royal friend, and by the King of Saxony. 
He is said to be modest and intelligent. 

. —Larkin G. Meap, the sculptor, has been elected toa professor- — 
ship in the Academy of Fine Arts of Florence. He is the son of a 
lawyer in Brattleborough, Vermont. -One of the best archxologists 


in England is a young New-Yorker named WatsteEry, who lectures 
.at Oxford. Another American, named Coo.ipGr, educated for the. 


most part in England, holds a chair of Greek in one of the Welsh 
‘universities. 

—Francis Wisk, who died recently in Dublin, was the richest 
man in Ireland, leaving a fortune of over $15,000,000, which he 
made as a brewer. He had an investment of over £800,000 in 
the government funds, and a sum to his credit in the bank of 
£100,000. The interest of his English funded property would be 
£24,000 a year. Then his income from land and securities in 
land so far back as 1870 was estimated at £30,000 a year. His 
holdings in American securities, into which he bought in depressed 
times, were at least £200,000. He lived in an inexpensive manner, 
but was very generous to relatives and friends, and gave freely to 
religious and charitable institutions, — 

— ALEXANDER H. StepHens, who has just completed his History 
of the United States, is reported to have said recently that after a 
careful estimate and comparison of the Presidential Administra- 
tions from WasHINGTON to GarRFIELD, he believed that that of Pre- 
sident Hayes “had been in every respect equal to any that had 
preceded it, and far superior to most of them.” 

—A prominent figure in London society has just died at a ripe 
He entered the army 
in 1829, and served with distinction in the Crimean war. On his 
return he was made private secretary to-the Duke of Cambridge, 
Commander-in-Chief. When he was a “ young man about town”? - 
he was the intimate companion of Lord CHESTERFIELD, Count D’Or- 
saY, the late Duke of Beaufort, and other shining lights of West 
End society. At the fashionable’ clubs he was idolized. Charm- 
ing manners, perfect temper, generous disposition, and thorough 
knowledge of the world combined to make him popular. So great 
a favorite was he at White’s that he succeeded in fascinating Lord 
GLasGow, a queer Scotch earl, remarkable for his eccentricity, who 
on his demise in 1869 bequeathed him a little nest-egg of $25,000. 
The late Lord BEaconsFIELD also appreciated his many social vir- 
tues, and enjoyed not a few delightful dinners at “Jeumy Mac- 
DONALD’S” lodge, on the banks of the Serpentine, in Hyde Park. 
This was his residence, at which, as deputy-ranger of the Park, he 
dispensed hospitality with a bounteous hand. 

—The remarkable story of Ben-Hur, by General Lew WaLLacr, 
United States Minister at Constantinople, published by Harper & 
Brotuers, has elicited high commendation wherever it has been 
read and criticised; but by none has it been more appreciatingly 
admired than by Bishop Cuenry, of the Reformed Episcopal Church, 
who, though a stranger to the author, says; “ My experience is that 
when a writer of fiction attempts to invest the facta of the Gospel 
history in the mantle of romance, he is’ apt to shock and grate 
upon the reverence which every Christian feels for that supreme 
subject. I have read Ben-Hur with no such feeling, but, on the 
contrary, with the conviction that it is conceived and executed in 
a spirit of such profound reverence that no one can become inter- 
ested in its perusal without its doing him good. I need not speak 
of its making real and life-like the circumstances of our epoch, 
and the careful study of Roman and Jewish archeology which it 
reveals. These other writers have succeeded in portraying. But - 
in putting before the ordinary reader the details of the last days 
of the Saviour on earth, without lowering the character given Him 
in Scripture, is a task in which you have certainly made your story 
— of the facts which it weaves into its exceedingly interesting 
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THE VICTIM OF A PREJUDICE. 
By Mas. FRANK MoCARTHY. 


Tue other night, at the christening of my cous- 
in’s third baby, somebody asked this conundrum : 
Why do our people resemble the Rothschilds ?” 
‘Because they prefer to marry in the family,” 
was the happy reply. I didn’t join in the laugh 
which followed, but there were plenty there that 
(lid. You might search the world over and not 
find a gollier, lighter-hearted community than 
ours; and the very business we follow gives us a 
superiority over the generality of our fellow-crea- 
tures. We can afford to snap our fingers at the 
crim array of melancholy superstitions and fan- 
cies that have been handed down from one weak 
veneration to another. What other people avoid 
and tremble at, we make part and parcel of our 
existence; and though familiarity breeds no econ- 
tempt, it certainly engenders a hardy philosophy, 
and makes us proof against weak misgivings and 
forebodings. We marry our cousins because they 
have been brought up to look upon the business 
as an heirloom; to foster, adorn, extend it; lend 
the resources of their minds to its neatness and 
success. When Cousin Sue was studying over 
her fluting invention, a more beautiful, rosy, fresh, 
dimpled, lively creature it would be hard to find ; 
yet she spent the most of her time in the ware- 
rooms. She had to be there to study the effect. 
She didn’t mind it; it was difficult to keep her 
away. And there was Aunt Cynthia; why, she’d 
take the greatest interest in any new style that 
was agreed upon, and come down herself in the 
early part of the day to criticise and give her 
opinion: 
appetite, or digestion, or recreation. Of course 
these were in the family; and where I did fool- 
ishly was to fall in love owt of the family. To 
confess the truth, I was so humored, and praised, 
and petted, and befooled, that none of my own 
people seemed good enough for me. I was de- 
cidedly a handsome boy, and of a style of come- 
liness that was just the thing for our line of trade. 
As long back as I can remember, the folks were 
always praising the clear pallor of my complex- 
ion, my large dark melancholy eyes, and a cer- 
tain sympathetic expression that was in its way 
invaluable. I grew tall and shapely; my man- 
ner, of course, was modelled from those of our 


_ best and most successful people; my voice was 


naturally excellent, and the deep chest tones were 
cultivated to a rare degree of perfection. Never 
once dreaming of striking out a new path for my- 
self, or questioning the wisdom of my forefathers 
in selecting their branch of trade, I, on the con- 
trary, was proud of the partnership offered me 
by my father, and in a short time the big traffic 
known as Clay & Son, owed its greatest success 
to the son. At twenty-five I considered that 
Mortimer Clay was an extremely enviable young 


fellow, and in our circle had the world at his feet. 


Ah! had he been content to linger therein, these 
melancholy memoirs would never have been writ- 
ten, for I have jotted down this brief but bitter 
experience so that a fellow-mortal in a like posi- 


It never seemed to interfere with her | 


tion to mine may 
profit by it, and not 
venture beyond the 
safe and salutary 
precincts of the 
tried and trustwor- 
thy. 

At twenty-five, as 
I said before, I had - 
conquered my part 
of the world, and 
longed for a fresh 
field of endeavor. 
Some relations of 
ours had settled out 
in Colorado,and had 
long been anxious to 
see me on avisit that 
would combine bus- 
iness and pleasure. 

arranged every- 
thing so that, I 
could leave my fa- 
ther with very little 
to do, and on just 
such a. bright and. 
beautiful morning 
as this I took pas- 
sage for the West. 
The journey was be- 
gun in a sentiment- 
al frame of mind. 
Upon going down to 
the ware-rooms to 
leave some final or- 
ders, I found Cousin 
Sue superintending 
the handling of her 
new invention. Ire- 
member perfectly 
well even how she 
was dressed. Of 
course. I notice 
these things more 
than the generality 
of men. A shot silk 
and wool combining 
the colors of old 
gold and dusty green 
set off her beautiful 
complexion to ad- 
vantage, and when 
I came in, the crim- 
son deepened in her 
cheek ; herbig black 
eyes softened, and 
fixed themselves 
upon mine in a 
pleading way that I 
wonder I could have 
resisted. A trian- 
gular bit of India 
muslin trimmed with deep Valenciennes was tied 
loose about her pretty throat, and the saucy way 
that girls had of wearing those Gainsborough 


hats with long sweeping ostrich plumes was par- 
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“GO AWAY, YOU -MISERABLE MAN!” 
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“BUT AN OFFICIOUS FOREMAN INTERRUPTED ME.” 


ticularly becoming to Cousin Sue. I thought I 
had never seen her looking so bright and hand- 
some, and I told her so. I never could blurt out 
a compliment like some people. It always seemed 
to me a part of the pretty speech 
to accompany it with a pressure 
of the hand, if one was intimate 
enough to venture upon the fa- 
miliarity ; and surely the rela- 
tionship between Sue and my- 
self warranted this little ten- 
derness. Would to Heaven it 
had culminated there and then 
in an engagement! I told Sue 
Inever saw her looking se beau- 
tiful, and keeping her hand ‘in 


from the workmen’s ears. 

“Qh, Mort,” she said, “I do 
so hage to have you go!” 

“Tl be back soon,” I re- 
plied, ‘“‘and by that time you'll 
have made a fortune in your 
fluting machine.” 

“I only puzzled over it to 
please you,” said the affection- 
ate girl; and I was so touched 
by her interest in me and the 
business that I was on the point 
of proposing there and then ; 
but an officious foreman inter- 
rupted me about some cases, 
and I had. only time enough to 
catch the train. ' It was a set- 
tled thing in the family that 
Sue and I should marry some 
day, so I thought there was 
more necessity for precipitancy 
in reaching the. dépot than in 
securing my beautiful and gen- 
erous cousin for a wife. 

The journey was an unevent- 
ful one, and I reached Denver 
in trim to enjoy anything that 
might be in store forme. Driv- 
ing up the main street, which 
was far finer than I expected, 
I reached the establishment of 
my. cousin Jack, before the door 
of which a remarkably hand- 
some pony Was pawing and 
prancing... “Ten to one,” I 
said, ‘“‘that is a lady’s horse,” 
and involuntarily brushed the 
red clay from my duster, and 
adjusted my hat carefully. The 
moment I entered the door, Jack 
uttered an exclamation of de- 
light, and greeted me in a very 
affectionate manner; but he 
didn’t budge from behind the 
counter, where a young lady 
was matching some Berlin 
wool. Turning to the light to 
better distinguish the color, 
she was immediately under my 
gaze; and though by this time 


mine, drew her to a corner away 


Jack had sprung across the counter and deluged 
me with juestions about all at home, I could get 
no words to reply. Coming as I did from the very - 
centre of civilization, it was not likely that any or- 
dinary girl could thus paralyze my faculties. No, 
I say it now, and shall always maintain, that Miss © 
Florence May was not only the most beautiful wo- 


-man I ever beheld, but I doubt very much if her 


match could be easily found in both continents. 
It is impossible to-deseribe her, because words are 
too tame. - I might say that her eves were blue, 
but a passing emotion would change their color ; 
and though her hair was like gold in the sun, the 
fleeting shadow would make it nut-brown. In 
repose her features were classic; but when were 
they ever in repose ?; There is.only this to say 
about Miss May, that her beauty was not a mat- 
ter of opinion—a stranger was immediately daz- 
zled and spell-bound, let him be whom he may. 
Jack seemed to be on tolerable terms with her. 
Ile was a prosperous young merchant, and “had 
the family prerogative of a fine presence; but I 
could see that she held him in comparative indif-. 
ference. . I trembled with the magnetism of her 
eyes, which, without egotism, I felt that she al- 
lowed to rest upon mine with more than ordinary 
feeling, and the touch of her hand was significant. 
When she bade us good-by, two of her gloved fin- 
gers touched the tips of Jack’s; but her whole 
little palm lay in mine for a quarter of a minute, 
which might have been an eternity so far as ex: 
quisite sensation is concerned. 

“ By gracious !” cried Jack, while I watched ih» 
beautiful creature disappear in thé envious re | 
dust of Denver, “that was an. awful strain! f 
was so afraid you'd blurt eut something abou. 
the business at home. If she knew I was con- 
nected with it even in the remotest way, she'd 
never set foot in the store sgain. But it’s alway? 
safe to count on a stranger being flabbergasted 
with her beauty at first sight; and now let me 
warn you, for I see you’re going to be a favovite— 
let me warn you, while you're here, to keep mum 
about’ |the trade at home. I won’t Jet on, and 
there’s\ no way of.the old man May finding out 
anything about it.” 

“T’m not ashamed of the business, Jack,” i 
said. 

‘Neither am I,” he replied. .“ On the contrary, 
I'm proud of it. It’s a fine, solid, comfortable, 
money-making thing; but people will have pre- 
judices, you know. The o]d man- May is as 
touchy as.a sensitive-plant in that quarter; he’s 
well on for seventy, but he’s a robust, hearty, 
magnificent old fellow, good for twenty years 
more if he isn’t disturbed in his fancies, and he 
don’t allow himself to be if he can help it. I tell, 
you what it is, Mort, I must beg of you, for my 
sake if not for your own, to stear clear of revela- 
tions as to your occupation.” 

I felt myself growing red and flustered. “It 
isn’t likely I shall see her again,” I said; “and I 
promise you I will not interfere with your or apy-. 
body’s imbecilities.” 

I stalked out of the store, but Jack followed 
me, and went up to the hotél with me, and before 


we had gone twenty rods I was begging him, with 
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tears in my eyes, to take me up to the May man- 
sion that night. It was useless to strive with the 
sudden passion that beset me; it was too strong 
and vehement; it would have its way. Never 
had I been overwhelmed with such a hurricane 
of emotions—hope, fear, ecstasy, dread, delight. 
It frightened Jack as well as myself. 
| Easy, easy, my boy,” said Jack; “there’s as 
| fish in the sea—” 
~ “Pooh!” I broke in, “there’s only one woman 
in the world like that.” 
_ “Why, there’s Cousin Sue,” said Jack; “she’s 
‘a mighty handsome, bright, intelligent girl, and 
I do believe she’s fond of you, Mort, and that in 
your heart—” 

“‘ Nonsense, Jack,” I cried. “I esteem Sue as 
—asasister; nothing more, I assure you. She’s 
a very good girl, very good, and will no doubt be 
happy; but Miss May—” I.flung the reins to 
Jack, and leaning back in the buggy, plunged 
into a wild, delicious reverie. The landscape 
about me was raw and sere, and a biting wind 
swept down from the arid hills beyond, but I 
looked out in the direction Jack pointed out as 
leading to, the May mansion, and no pilgrim to 
holy shrines gazed more devoutly. 

In truth the place was hedged in with rare and 
wonderful felicity. Time and money and thought 
had been expended in shielding it from the bleak 


_pide of nature, in adorning it, and coaxing it to a 


lengthy bloom. Flowers and fountains, conserva- 
tories, artificial ponds and grottoes, statues, and 
eaven knows what, lined every side of it. 
“Isn't it a paradise!’ Florence would say a 
half-dozen times a day, and I always managed to 
bring in some nice little thing about Eve, having 
Milton and many of the. poets at my tongue’s end. 
It is no idle vanity to say that I became a wel- 
come guest at’the May mansion, at least by the 
one I yearned to satisfy and serve. There were 
only the two of them—the old man and his love- 
ly daughter. Florence had always a smile for 
me, and what was far better,a blush, When 
her eyelashes drooped, and that sudden bloom 
dyed her cheek, and she turned her face aside, 
leaving her hand perhaps in mine, I was always 
gn the point of falling at her feet and begging 
her to finish this agony of suspense, and make 
aur lives a heaven meet for the paradise in which 
we straved. And I was a fair and fitting match 
for her—young, handsome, rich: yes, I could 
match the old man May’s fortune, dollar for dol- 
lar. ‘ But a vague fear restrained me, held mé 


» Wack, haunted, tortured me to delay. Mr. May 


was always polite, sometimes even effusive, and 


frequently invited me by hints and innuendoes to 


reveal my passion to him; but a wretched dis- 
trust sealed my lips, chilled mv manner. I thought 
of Cousin Jack, and refrained. He was the Men- 
tor to my Telemachus, end always stood ready to 
quench the fount of joy. 

' “ Better not risk it, Mort,” he would say; “he'll 
never le: you havc her in the world. She wouldn’t 
do it herself. I tell you I’ve probed the thing for 
you, and it’s beginning to be dangerous. The 
old man May wants to talk business. He said to 
ne the other day, ‘ Your cousin seems to know a 
fo deal about your fancy trimmings; is it in 

jis line?’ ‘ Ah, yes,’ I replied, ‘ he is a little in- 


terested that way.’ Then again: ‘ Your cousin 


has a sort of general knowledge of horses and 


jround ; he knows a sandy soil from a dry bot- 
om.’ ‘H’m, yes,’ I stammered out, ‘ Mort knows 
onsidérable about those things.’ Then again: 
Your cousin seems to be up in the cabinet busi- 
jess—furniture, perhaps. He knows a good piece 
if mahogany or rose-wood when he sees it.’ By 
at time I groan out something, and get away. 
‘he old man begins to.tread too closely. I tell 
ou, Mort, it woun’t do to pursue this thing any 
urther. You'd better skip back to the East and 
marry Sue.” 

cut my throat first!’ I shouted. Nev- 
er! Ill never give Florence up. Good Heaven! 
does the old fool think he can always shun the 
vital principle of humanity? Does he suppose 
he can shut his eyes to the inevitable? Pah! It 
stares him in the face, and he’ll have to see it.” 

' “ Not while he can shove it-aside, Mort. You 


~ 


~ must remember there’s everything in custom and 


habit. Even a woman like Sarah Bernhardt has 
to confess she hobnobs with these things to get 


used to them. The old man May prefers the 


other plan.” 

I groaned, and yielded. 

here, Jack,” I said, give it up. 
‘sell out there, and come out here, and go to farm- 
ing, stock-raising—anything the old idiot re- 
quires. Hang it! I won’t do any business, if that 
will satisfy him. I’ve got money enough to live 


-Jack began to stroke his beard meditatively. 
““As for money,” he said, “ between the two of 
you, you could buy a mine; and I don’t see how 
the old gentleman can object, if you agree to sell 
out and have nothing moré to do with the old 
business. There’s the old connection, to be sure. 
What is it somebody says? | 
‘ — may break, you may shatter the vase if you will, 

ut the scent of the roses will hang round it: still.’ 
The old man is so peculiar about these things. 
He never allows them to be mentioned in his 
presence ; he’ll ride twenty miles out of his way 
tq avoid anything appertaining to them, and a 
stranger is always warned of this weakness be- 
fore a friend dares to introduce him. Then he 
was prejudiced against you in the beginning. 
Miss May invested you at once with a romantic 
interest. Your deep voice, your solemn manners, 
your sad and sympathetic smile, reminded her of 
her poetic idol, Lara; but the old man was trou- 
bled with realistic doubts. ‘Why the dickens 
does your cousin speak so hollow andlow? What 
makes him look soglum? What does he go about 
like a cat in walnuts for? He makes me creep 
and crawl; he sends a shiver down my back.’” 

“I don’t care a cent for the old man,” I ex- 


“Florence loves me, She’d marry me 
if was a highwayman.” 


wouldn’t she? Quicker lightning 
And perhaps if you give up the old business—’ 

kn steady, profitable 
business,” I ned, for I was fond of it, ~ 

“ Yes,” said Jack, “I always regretted leaving 
it. If you sell out, I think I'll buy your share. 
I’ve been homesick for some time; but I never 
could fit in, like you do, Mort. You'll be a loss 
to the profession. Some men acquire it, others 
have it thrust upon them, but as for you, you were 
born to it.” 

I can never accuse Jack of neglecting any op- 
portunity to win me back to the path of peace 
and prosperity. Whatever was his fault, it was 
not that of duplicity. He placed the whole mat- 
ter before me time and again; but who of us all 
can be warned by advice or entreaty ? Once upon 
the headlong path to destruction and despair, 
nothing but a miracle can save us. 

My infatuation had reached a point of frenzy. 
I only lived at the May mansion. The rest of my 
existence was a mere vegetation, The world only 
held the one happiness, and that was so supreme 
that to lose a moment of it seemed to me a folly 
or a crime. I neglected to write home; I gave 
up the mercantile investigations which it was a 
part of my journey to pursue. For weeks I did 
not even ride through the streets of Denver, or cast 
eyes on my cousin Jack. Yet there were mo- 
ments when I was intensely miserable. The old 
man May had become intolerable in his incessant 
prodding and goading about my business connec- 
tions. It required all my ingenuity and watch- 
fulness to prevent his bringing matters to a focus, 
and I was not yet prepared to reveal to him my 
occupation for the present, or plans for the fu- 
ture. In truth, I was a slave to the silly and 
criminal prejudices of the old man May. The 
past and the future were topics with which a man 
of his weak proclivities should have nothing to 
do. He lived in the present, didn’t want to look 
a day beyond, basked in the joy of the hour, for- 
bidding any one to hint that it might not last 
forever. 

‘Florence knew that I loved her. How could 
she help but know?’ My whole being exhaled a 
constant adoration of her presence. The sweep 
of her garments sent a thrill to my heart; the | 
clasp of her hand was a delirium of bliss. One’ 
morning she ran to meet me, and drew me aside 
into a little summer-house where we had spent 
many ecstatic hours. The wind wantoned with 
the golden hair which hung loose about her neck, 
and heightened the color that was already warm 
in her cheek. A morning robe of faint blue 
cashmere, embroidered with a deeper shade, and 
opened down to her feet, revealed a delicately 
embossed skirt of India muslin. As I said before, 
I perhaps notice these little feminine decorations 
more than the generality of men, and I never be- 
held neater and more effective combinations in 


color and style than adorned the matchless beau- 


ty of Miss May. 

“Oh, Mortimer,” she said, with her hand upon 
my arm, and looking up into my face with a 
charmingly pleading expression, “ will you do 
something for me ?” 

“Anything! everything!” I cried. 
lay down my life to serv. - 

Transported with her beauty, the enchanting 
surroundings, the hour, the place, the situation, I 
threw myself at her feet, and implored her to 
promise she would be mine forever. ‘I adore 
you,” I cried. “I will give up everything, leave 
everything, to come here and be your slave. Say 
that you love me, Florence.” 

“Oh, you foolish boy,” she said, “ you know 
that I love you. But what I want you to do just 
now is to make yourself agreeable to a young 
lady who has just arrived from the East. Sheis 
an old schoolmate of mine, and has met with a 
great loss. I was so shocked to see her in deep 
mourning.” Here Florence grew pale, and trem- 
bled in my embrace. So tender was the old man 
May’s rearing of this delicate girl, the subject she 
sought to approach appalled her. “You know 
papa hates to see people in black. Sodol I 
think it’s a detestable, wicked custom. I know 
papa won’t be nice to her. He’ll avoid her, keep 
out. of her way, take his meals at separate hours. 
But you, Mortimer—you’ll be good to the poor 
thing, won’t you? You won’t mind her being 
sad and mournful, and not wearing colors?” — 

‘“‘On the contrary,” I said, smiling with a calm 
superiority over the old man May, “it will be 
an incentive to my interest in this dear young 
lady. Where is she?” 

“In the breakfast-room. Let us go to her at 
once,” said Florence; and hand in hand we went 
out of the summer-house. Little did I think I 
should never enter it again. Little did I dream, 
as the warm white hand rested confidently in 
mine, that a few brief moments would render it 
cold as marble to my touch or entreaty. 

The old man May was already walking up and 
down the balcony, his hands beneath the tails of 
his coat, His face was red and troubled. He 
had evidently seen the mournful young. person in 
the breakfast-room, and fled from her presence. 
My manner involuntarily suited itself to the oc- 
casion. It wag subdued and sympathetic. My 
step was soft andslow. My voice was modulated 
to a melancholy cadence as I bade Mr. May good- 
morning. He scowled at me, and resumed his 
walk. The old mam May must have been a fool 
to suppose I could put off the habits of a life 
time. I was reared to these things. I en- 
tered the room. Florence introduced me. The 
young woman looked at me, put both her hands 
to her head, uttered a long, loud shriek, and 
fainted ! | 
_ “What is it ?” said the old man May, running 
in at the door. There stood Florence gazing dis- 
trustfully from her friend to me; there was the — 
young woman in a dead faint. The old man May 
glared from one to the other. : 

“She fainted at the sight of Mr. Clay,” said 


“T would 


Florence, growing paler and colder with every 
word, | | 


“T solemnly swear I never to my knowledge 
saw her before !’”’ I said, and spoke the truth. 
#* “Well, I'm tired of this,” said the old man 


May. “I hate all this mystery and beating about: 


the bush. Who are you, anyway? What's your 
business? What do you do fora living? You 
are hanging around my daughter—” 

“T love her; I adore her,” I exclaimed. “I 
would give my life for her.” And then I sank 
into a chair, and covered my face with my hands. 
I felt that the awful moment had come, and the 
thought of losing Florence through this old man’s 
imbecility nearly drove me mad. Florence had 
helped carry her friend out of the room. We 
were alone. 

“‘See here, Mr. May,” I said, getting upon my 
feet again; ‘whatever may have been my busi- 
ness, if it’s distasteful to you I'll give it up. 
come here, and do anything or nothing, just as 
you see fit to command. I can’t give Florence 
up—I won’t. Nothing shall induce me.” 

“Who asks you to give her up ?” said the old 
man May. ‘“She’s as much of a fool about you 
as you are about her. Something must be done 
to patch up matters, I suppose. If you’re in- 
clined to do what’s right, the Lord knows I am. 
A man can always leave his past behind him, es- 
pecially out here in this part of the country. But 
what has been your way of doing? It don’t make 
any difference now. Out with it at once. A 
gambler ?” | 

I shook my head. For the moment his vehe- 
mence took away from me all power of articu- 
lation. 

“ A highwayman ? a horse-thief ?” shouted the 
old man. P 

At that moment Florence ran into the room and 
up to her father. Her face was like marble. 

“‘ Papa, papa,” she cried, “come away from that 
man. He has deceived us all shamefully.” 

“What is he?” screamed the old man. “A 
convict? a murderer?” — 

“Papa, oh, papa, my friend has told me all 


about him. His face brought back to her all the | 


old agony. This man officiated at the last sad 
ceremony. Oh, papa, this man is an undertaker /” 

The old man May fell back in a chair. His 
face became of an ashy pallor, and with a trem- 
bling, stubby forefinger he pointed to the door. 
I made one final effort to reach Florence. She 
shuddered, and drew back. In her beautiful face 
struggled an expression of pity and loathing. 
“‘Go away, you miserable man !” she said; “ oh, 
do goaway!” AndI went. I started for Omaha 
that night, not even waiting to bid Cousin Jack 
good-by. I could not reach home quick enough. 
Only to press on to the dear old city, to see 
again the sweet face of Cousin Sue, which every 
moment of my journey rendered dearer and more 
precious. Not that I was weak enough to dis- 
parage the beauty of Migs May in my disappoint- 
ment and chagrin, but it had never held the do- 
mestic and solid charm that invested the attrac- 
tions of Cousin Sue. Here was a woman who 
would share life with a man honestly and fear- 
lessly, help him to bear misery as well as appre- 


ciate happiness, help him to make money as well 


as to spend it, help him to dispel bugbears in- 
stead of raising them—a warm-hearted, brave, 
religious girl, who took the world as she found 
it, tried to better it as she went along, confiding 
innocently and happily in the will of the Al- 
mighty. Oh, for a balloon to Omaha! And 
reaching Omaha, still more wearily the road 
lengthened out, I scarcely slept a wink for the 
last two nights, and gaining the city, half worn 
out but glad, haggard but happy, I jumped into 
a cab, offering the driver double fare to push on 
double quick, and we went rattling over the dear 
old streets, while I craned my neck out of the 
window, and fretted at every delay. [Went direct 
to Sue, knowing the dear girl’s heart would beat 
all the warmer for a weary traveller, and reach- 
ing the house of my aunt, found it, as usual, with 
the blinds cheerily open, the familiar geraniums 
blossoming ‘lustily at the windows of the front 
basement, the canaries singing away, the grate fire 
blazing, and the oleander in full bloom. A warm, 
spicy, fragrant odor of cakes and preserves and 
all manner of dainties came floating out of the 
kitchen, and Aunt Cynthia ran in, kissing me at 
arm’s-length, for her hands were fuil of flour. 
“Getting ready for Christmas?” I said. “Better 
than that,” said Aunt Cynthia; but I paid no 
a to this remark, for I was looking about for 
ue. 

“*She’s down at the ware-rooms,”’ said my aunt ; 
“she’s never happy unless she’s fussing with that 
old machine.” Away I sped for the ware-rooms, 
and rushing up the stairs, bumped against some- 
body coming down. 

“By gracious!’’ said the man, “it’s Mort!” 
And looking up,I beheld Cousin Jack. Some- 
thing in his face sent a chill to my vertebrae; 
something in my face probably sent a chill to his, 
for he grew pale at once, and suid, in a peculiar 
shaky, distrustful way, 

“‘ How did you leave Miss May ?” 

“T left her forever!” I cried. “I’ve come 
back to take your advice, Jack—to marry Cousin 
Sue and settle down.” 

“‘ Hold on, Mort,” said Jack, seizing me by the 
arm. “ Beaman now, old boy; be just, anyhow. 
What did you say when I begged you to go home 
and marry Cousin Sue ?”’ 

“I don’t know—I don’t care,” I said, begin- 
ning to feel uncomfortable. 


“You said you’d cut your throat first, didn’t 


you? Now, honest, Mort, before Heaven, didn’t 
you say that ?” 

“ And you told her ?” I said, sitting down on 
the step, for I began to guess the truth. 

“No, I didn’t. I never said a word about you 
that would disparage you in her opinion, except 
that you were heels over head in love with an- 
other woman, and that was fair, for I’ve been fond 
of her for years, and only went West because I 
thought there was no chance for me.” 

“ And now you’ ve got her ?”’ I said, sick at heart. 


“Yes, and please God, I'll keep her,” said 
Jack. “I'll give up all idea of the partnership 
to you again, but it won’t be safe for any one to 
interfere with my claim to Cousin Sue.” ; 

I smiled bitterly. ‘‘She’s not the kind of wo- 
man to give her word and break it lightly,” | 
said, and softened, for after all Jack was worthier 
of her than I, and so many blows would break the 
most indomitable spirit. . 

““God bless you both !” I said, holding out my 
hand.to him. Commiserative tears sprang to the 
good fellow’s eyes. | , 

“Won't you go up and see her ?” he said. 

“Not now,” I replied. - 

“Well, come in at Christmas, Mort, anyway, to 
the wedding, won’t you? I ask it as a favor. 
Mort.” 1 

And I did go in at Christmas, and saw them 
married, and Sue.seemed so perfectly happy that 
I almost distrusted her old fondness for me; but 
only a few nights ago, at the christening of her 
third baby, when Sue and I were talking together 
in a corner, in a jolly, confidential way, and I had 
told her that my money and share of the busi- 
ness sNbuld go to her eldest boy, Mortimer, in the 
impulse of the moment I asked her if, upon that 
morning in the ware-room, before I went West, I 
had made her an offer of marriage, what she 
would have said. 

“Bless your soul,” said the frank, generous 
creature, “ I’d have jumped at it!” . | 
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A COMEDY BY “OUIDA.” 


Cloth of gold, do not despise 
To match thyself with cloth of frieze. 


DRAMATIS PERSON. 


Dormer, Earl Estrange. 
MaRQvuIs oF Ipswicn (son of the Duke of Lowestoft). 


~ PRINCIPE CARLO SANFRIANO. 


ALDRED DORIAN. © 
Duca DI MONTELUPO. 


COUNTESS oF St. ASAPH. 
MARCHESA ZANZINI. 
Other minor persons. 


Scene 1V.—( Continued.) 
Salons in Palazzo Sanfriano. 


I Estrange (returning). A thousand pardons, 
Princess, but I forgot to ask you the precise epoch 
of your Venetian costume. What year are you ? 

[ Mur. Giyon leaves the room. The Princess 

8 a little confused. 

Princess. The year? Oh,I don’tknow. About 
the sixteenth centurv will do, won’t it? 

DT) Estrange (smiling). ‘ About a century’ is 
rather a wide margin. No; you must take a year, 
and be scrupulous in adhering to it. You know 
Italians are always most exact in these matters. 

Princess. Ah, yes, because they have all their 
ancestors’ things hung up in their wardrobes. 
But I haven’t any ancestors, nor any things, and 
you are going to lend me yours. | | 

I’ Estrange. I should be too delighted if I could 
give you my ancestors, Princess. Unhappily San- 
friano has bgen before me, and has given you 
his. Well, does the time of Giorgione suit you ? 
We will fix it so. That will give you range 
enough, and charming costumes. But Sanfriano 
must know as much as I. 

Princess. Oh, if I were anybody else, he would 
be all day in the studios getting me sketches. 
He is busy on the Duchessa Danta’s costume. 
She goes as a sorceress ; I offered him a black 
cat for her. Don’t go away this moment, Lord 
L’Estrange. I want to know why you and Claire 
were quarrelling. 

LD’ Estrange. Is her name Claire ? 

Princess. Yes; what of it? It is a common 
name in France. Why were you quarrelling? — 

Estrange. I assure you— 

Princess. Oh, it’s no use. Claire looked con- 
temptuous, and you looked angry. What was it 
about ? | 

L’ Estrange. I have the misfortune never to 
please Madame Glyon. She dislikes me. | 

Princess. I am not sure of that. But Claire is 
a very proud woman, and she is always very strong 
in taking other women’s parts, and you know—_ 
don’t you know ?—I suppose I ought not to say 
it, but there is that story of your marriage, and 
that goes against you. Tell it how you may, you 
look so heartless, so inconstant, so capricious. I 
ought to beg your pardon— | 

LI’ Estrange. Pray do nothing of the kind. Ma- 
dame Glyon herself Has explained at full length 
her views upon that ‘subject. She has heard a 
few outlines of the affair, and this skeleton she 
has clothed with all the riches of her imagina- 
tion and her sympathies ; very much to my preju-. 
dice. She said very rude things to me, but I am 
bound in honor to admit that some of them were 
very true ones, although her exaggerated com- 
passion of my—my victim renders her singularly 
unjust to me. 

Princess, It.is not at all like Claire’s usually 
delicate taste to begin personalities. 

LI’ Estrange. Oh, the fault was altogether mine. 
I worried her till she spoke. I was punished as 
I deserved to be. We can not complain of re- 
ceiving what we ask for, and I asked her to speak 
without compliment or reticence, and—she did so. 

Princess. She offended you ? | 

LI’ Estrange. She offended me. We are very 
poor creatures, and are as thorny as porcupines 
the moment any one ‘stings our pride. What 
most especially annoyed me was that she should 
not for a moment consent to look at the facts” 
from my point of view. ' 

Princess. She would probably do so if you were 
not present. That is just like Claire. y. 

L’ Estrange. I am sure she would not. She 
has made up her indictment against me as coldly 
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and accurately as she would do a problem in math- 
ematics, But I will confess to you, Princess, that 
the moment I had left your house I felt ashamed 
of my anger. Her defense, after all, of another 
woman, was noble. Most women always side with 
me, praise me, and tell me I did quite right ; most 
women always go without examination against 
the woman in any story. And what vexes me, I 
will confess also, is that im answering her I must 


-. have looked a very sorry creature. All the argu- 


ments I put forward, though true ones, were self- 
ish and shallow. She told me I was a snob— 

Princess, Oh—h—h—h!!!! 

L’ Estrange. And, honestly, she had cause to say 
so. I did lack courage—moral courage ; and al- 
though it is not so easy as she deems.it for a man 
to bear his marriage being made the joke of the 
town, yet I can fancy that to her my defense 
seemed trivial, mean, and vulgar, and lowered me 
in her estimation. She says she is of the people 
herself ; is that so ? 

Princess. I believe she—was—not anybody, in 
your sense of the word. a 

LI’ Estrange. But she is so perfect a gentlewo- 
man! | 
Princess. Yes; she certainly is. And so divest 

LI’ Estrange (abruptly). What was Glyon? | 
- - Princess, I—TI really don’t know. 
I’ Estrange. But he.is really dead? 
Princess, Oh yes; he does not exist, thank 
ness ! 
L’ Estrange. Was hea brute to her ? 


Princess. I think her husband was—not very | © 


ood. 
- LT’ Estrange. That would account for it, then. 

Princess. Would account for what ? 

L’ Estrange. For her violent partisanship of 
that poor young girl—my wife of a year—for 
whose tragic death I was not to blame: upon my 
word I was not. If I had had any foreboding or 
conception of the manner in which my departure 
affected her, I would not fur worlds have left her, 
even though every hour of our life together had 
its thorns. I wish you would persuade your friend 
of this. I must have seemed to her unmanly, 
and a mere selfish, cowardly knave; and I do not 
like so grand an artist, and so noble a woman, to 
have so poor an opinion of me. Will you be my 
friend, Princess ? 

Princess. Lord L’Estrange! 
charming when you are natural. 

LT’ Estrange. Natural? Heaven andearth! You 
do not mean that I am ever a poseur ? 

Princess. Just a little sometimes. Don’t ‘be. 
How horrified you look ! | 

I’ Estrange. Well, to be called a snob and a 
poseur in one day— 

Princess. Js hard for a leader of art and fash- 
ion, and a son of the Crusaders. I will-be your 
friend with Claire. But she is terribly obstinate, 
and in a sort of way she is terribly democratic 
too. If you were a painter, sans le sou, she would 
be more easily disposed to be amiable to you. 

DI’ Estrange. You make me wish for news that 
my old abbey is gutted, and the Bank of England 
is bankrupt. 

Princess. Are you as serious as that ? 

Estrange. Quite. AndI commend myself to 
your merciful hands, Princess. ™ 

Princess. Do you go to Keudell’s to-night ? 

I’ Estrange. 1 will if you will promise me the 
cotillon. Exit. 

Princess (goes to the door of the inner room). 
Claire! Come-back one moment. He is gone. 

Mme. Glyon (enters). Iam tired. Do not keep 
me long. 

Princess. You are not tired; you are unhappy. 
Oh, my dear Claire, Iam sure he is so fond of you 
still! 

Mme. Glyon (sternly). What? How dare you 
sayso? He has forgotten me as utterly as a last- 
ing irritation and my memory allow him to do. 

Princess. Well, you know, I mean—not fond 
of you sti/l—fond of you again. Oh, don’t look 
so angry! Do you know he spoke so nicely about 
her—I mean you—I can’t express myself proper- 
ly; but indeed it is quite true. He says he feels 
he must have looked heartless and cowardly, and 
all that, just now when he talked to you, but that 
he isn’t so one bit really; and he does so want 
_ you to do him justice! 

Mme. Glyon (bitterly). Justice! You pleading 
to me for justice for him / My dear, I really think 
that even your teetotum of a mind should nothave 
spun round quite so quickly. To defend him to. 
me! I do not know whether it be the more ridi- 
cule or the more insult. Indeed, it is both! . 

Princess (with tears in her eyes). Oh, Claire, I 
think him just as much of a wretch as ever I did. 
I don’t spin round; I don’t change—no, never— 
about you. But he can be very nice in manner 
when he is natural; and though you will not list- 
en about it, he admires you—blindly ; he is pas- 
sionately anxious to have your good opinion. 

Mme. Glyon. I dare say! Lord L’Estrange is 
surfeited by women’s adulation, and his pride is 
piqued by a person who is no one in the eyes of 
his world daring to be indifferent to him. His 
anxiety to please me was a caprice, as the other 
was. 

Princess. Oh, Claire, you are very hard! I 
ean’t see why you should not win him again, and 
be happy. 

Mme. Glyon. I suppose you think as he does, 
that a woman of my birth should have no pride? 
Win him again! How can you speak so? He 


You are very 


_flivorced me when I was the most innocent thing, 


on earth, and— 

Princess. No, he did not divorce you. He 
meant to come back in two years. 

Mme. Glyon. Two years! He makes you be- 
lieve that. He neither meant nor would have 
been likely to return. He separated himself from 
me because I offended his taste, got him laughed 
at by his friends, and committed social mistakes 
every time I moved or spoke. He said himself 


jast now that his marriage was an incomprehensi- 


ble act of absolute idiocy. 


Mme. Glyon. No doubt I should have been once 
more odious and contemptible to him. He ad- 
mires me, you say. Yes, I believe he does; but 
what he admires is a woman who repulses him, 
who is famous, who has a talent that happens to 
be to his taste, and who he fancies has a past that 
is mysterious and not too creditable. His imagi- 
nation and curiosity are at work, and his pride is 
stimulated and irritated ; if he knew this moment 
that I am his wife, he would change in one in- 
stant. I should be a mere awkward, ignorant 
peasant once more in his sight; he would say 
once more what an unutterable fool he was twelve 
years ago. His fancy for me when I was a child 
was caprice, but it was passion too; his fancy 
for me now is only caprice doublé with curiosity 
rand pique. I am not likely to be his dupe twice 
over. 
_ Princess. You are dreadfully unforgiving. Do 
_you know, if I were you, I should revenge myself, 
since you will not pardon him, in quite another 
way. I should encourage him, and I should re- 
fuse him. For I am certain he will ask you to 
marry-him. 
Mme. Glyon (bitterly). Surely not. Since his 
marriage twelve years ago was an idiocy, he 
would never, now that he is twelve years older, 
desire to make another that would be an equal 
imbecility. Remember the voice of society is the 
voice of God to him. 
Princess. But if he did, would you—would you 
him the truth, or refuse him? 
” Mme. Glyon. The latter, certainly. My life is 
tranquil and altogether given to art; his is full 
of the world and the world’s friendships and flat- 
teries; he has no need of any affections ; they are 
“bad form,” and I—I have no need of them either. 
_ Art contents me, and some time or other kindly 
death will come, and I shall forget that I have 
ever suffered. - 

Princess (with tears in her eyes), And suffer 

still. 
Mme. Glyon. Of course. The utmost one gets 
after a mortal wound is some dull, drowsy lulling 
of.the pain from sheer habit of bearing with it, 
and the familiarity of time. [ Exit. 
| Servant enters, and announces Lapy Cowss, 
Lapy St. AsaPi. 

Lady Cowes. Dear Princess, we are so late, and 
it isn’t your day, but we thought we must take a 
peep at you, though we can not stop an instant. 
Lady St. Asaph had something very especial to 
say to you—to ask you. : 

Princess (aside). I am sure it is to subscribe to 
a church, or to do something spiteful on my vis- 
iting list. (Aloud.) I shall be so charmed if I 
can be any use. Yes? Whatisit? Do tell me, 
please. | 

Lady St. Aspah (dropping her voice). Could 
you—would you mind—pray do not think me too 
personal—but would you tell me if Madame Gly- 
on is really going to marry Aldred Dorian ? 

Princess. Mr. Dorian? No; I don’t think so 
—I don’t know. What made you think of it? 

Lady St. Asaph, Oh, every one is talking about 
it; they say it is definitely arranged, and it would 
be so very —very—very—veERY dreadful ! 

Princess (sharply). Dreadful? Why? 

Lady St. Asaph. Oh, dear Princess, you see Al- 
dred Dorian is a sort of cousin of ours—distant, 
but stilla cousin: the sixteenth Lord St. Asaph 
married a Dorian of Deepdene. Of course he has 
always been very strange and odd, caring for no- 
thing but painting, and throwing away all his 
chances; but still he is a cousin of ours, and of 
heaps of other people too; and if you do know 
anything of this marriage, I do entreat you to tell 
me the truth. 

Princess. 1 don’t know anything of it; but if 
the thing were so, what would it matter? Why 
would it be dreadful? You know that Madame 
Glyon is my guest and my friend. | 

Lady Cowes (imploringly). Oh, dear Princess, 
pray do not be quite too vexed with us. We re- 
membered your affection for her, but for all that 
we resolved to come and ask you frankly to tell 
us the truth. ie 

Lady St. Asaph. And beg you to stop this mar- 
riage, without scandal; that is the great thing to 
do. Aldred Dorian is so headstrong !—if there 
were any opposition, it would make him ten times 
more determined. | 

Princess. But why should I stop it? Mind, I 
don’t know anything about it; but why should I 
try to stop it if I did? 

Lady St. Asaph (lowering her voice). Dear Prin- 
_ cess, you are very young, and you have a very 
warm heart, and you will let an old woman who 
knows this wicked world better than you do tell 


should know? You will allow me? 

Princess. I never knew. any one wish to tell 
me anything unless it were painful. Yes; pray 
say it out. I am very inquisitive. 

Lady Cowes. You know we can only have one 
motive: ‘to save Dorian and to open your eyes. 

Lady St. Asaph. And I feel that you ought to 
know it. ' 

_ Princess. To know what? Oh, please be quick ! 

Lady St, Asaph. Well—that—well, I never 
can bear to say these things; for, after all, one 
can not be sure, and one can never be too chari- 
table; but still sometimes it is one’s duty. Dear 
Princess, what did you know of Madame Glyon ? 

Princess. She was at the convent where I was. 

Iady St, Asaph, Ab, quite so; but who was 
she? 

Princess. Of very humble birth, I believe ; she 
never disguises it; she is not ashamed of it. 

‘Lady St. Asaph. Ah,I see. Dear sweet crea- 
ture, your goodness and your innocence natural- 
ly lead you to be too trustful; but indeed you 
will allow me to advise you, you will make some. 
exeuse for bringing the lady’s visit to you to a 
close. We know for certain, on most unim- 
peachable authority, that M. Glyon never existed. 
You will understand me? 

Princess (coloring). I really don’t. I don’t care 


Princess, But if he had known you were you— | the least for M. Glyon; I love 


you something painful—that it is necessary you 
j 


| 


A 


Lady Cowes. Ah, dear Princess, that is so sweet 
and unsuspecting! Of course you fall a prey— 
‘ Lady St. Asaph. It was Aldred Dorian’s infat- 
uation that led me to make inquiries at tle pro- 
per sources of information. You really do not 
seem to see the matter in its true and very seri- 
ous light. There has never been a M. Glyon. 
The whole thing, name and marriage and all, is 
false. She is a clever artist, no doubt—at least 
they say so; but she is quite—quite unfit for the 
honor of your affection and protection. They 
told me in the very strictest confidence at the 
French Embassy— 

Princess (rising and speaking quickly). Then 
please, Lady St. Asaph, keep their confidence. 
You must think the very worst of me if you like, 
but I will not hear another word against Claire. 

Lady Cowes. But she has an assumed name. 

Lady St. Asaph. There never was a M. Glyon. 

Lady Cowes. They say she has two millions’ 
worth of diamonds; how did she get them ? 

Lady St. Asaph. Aldred Dorian will close so- 
ciety against him forever if he marry her. 

Lady Cowes. You know everybody knows she 
does not paint her own pictures—she never did. 

Lady St. Asaph. If you will only allow me, I 
can prove'to you that you harbor a mere adven- 


| turess, 


Princess, Oh, please don’t make me quarrel 
with you! I should be sorry to have to do that; 
but not a word mofe must you say. You are all 
wrong, entirely wrong; and as for her marrying 
ear Dorian, she will no more marry him than 

shall. 

Lady St. Asaph. So positive an assurance from 
you is a great comfort, for you must know so 
much better than any one else. But some day 
when you are calmer about it, I think Ishall con- 
vince you that French artists with feigned names 
are very compromising guests. 

Lady Cowes. Dear Princess, you have told me 
yourself that her husband was cruel to her. 

Princess. So he was. 

Lady Cowes and Lady St. Asaph (together). 
But if he never existed ? 

Princess. He did—he does. 

Lady Cowes and Lady St. Asaph (in chorus). 
Does! Then she is’not a widow? She is sepa- 
rated ? 

Princess (impatiently). If she be, at least Al- 
dred Dorian is safe from her. You will pardon 
me if I ask you to leave my friend’s name in peace. 

Lady St. Asaph (softly). If one only knew what 
her name is! Oh, I’m so quite too grieved that 
I have vexed you, but really I thought you ought 
to know what they say. - 

Princess. “‘ They say” has killed many friend- 


ships and much happiness, but it won’t kill mine 


and Claire’s. Won’t you have some tea? No? 
Oh, you have not vexed me. One is not vexed at 
what is not in the very least true. 


Lady St. Asaph (with a sigh). How beautiful © 


such confidence is! But, alas! dear Princess, 
when you are as old as J, you will have learned 
that there is no enemy so dangerous and so costly 
as belief in’ others. We shall meet to-night ? 
You will be en deauté, I am sure, and I hear Rod- 
rigues has done something marvellous for you in 
humming-birds and ivory satin. Aw revoir— 
don’t be angry, love. 


Princess (left alone). Oh, the old cats! the hor- 


rid old cats! And I am quite suré I answered so 
badly; and I let them know that her husband 
was alive! Two millions’ worth of diamonds! 
Claire! who won’t wear as much as a silver ban- 
gle, and spends all her money on the poor of 
Paris! Oh, the horrid old cats! 
everybody’s cupboards, and if they see a cobweb, 
declaring it’s a skeleton! I haven’t told any of 
them any stories yet, but I think—I shall begin. 
Intrusion ought to be answered by invention, If 
only Claire would declare herself !—but she never 
will. Of course,as she has had the strength to 
keep silent all these twelve years, she will go on 
doing so.—Carlino! Carlino! (Zhe Prince en- 
ters.) Will you tell me one thing, truthfully if 
you can? Do people ever ask you questions 
about Claire’s husband ? ; 

Prince. Mia cara! I think they do, now you 
name it. 

Princess.. And what do you answer ? 

Prince. Mia cara, 1 know nothing of the gen- 
tleman, so what can I say? She does not pro- 
duce her husband, and I think you said he was 
dead; but whether he is dead, or in Russia, or in 
America, what doés it matter? She is a hand- 
some woman, and might amuse herself very well 
if she chose. I know two or three men who ad- 
mire her greatly, only she has too much the air 
of the nemo me impune lacessit. 

Princess, You would like my female friends to 
be like yours, then ? 

Prince. Amiability is always agreeable. I 
should be'so glad if you would remember that. 

Princess. I will try and remember it, and you 
must not blame ine if you dislike the results of 
my remembrance, 

Prince. You mean some menace very profound, 
but I do not follow it. And I do not think you 
will ever get out of your regrettable habit of mak- 
ing little scenes about everything—you like them 
too well. | 

Princess. I. detest them, but when you insult 


me— 
Prince. Ah! ah! what is coming but a scene? 
Rather instruct me what I am to say about the 
dead or the vanished husband of your friend. 
They do talk much about her just now. 

Princess. Say she is an angel, and that he was 
most utterly unworthy. | 

Prince. Oh, cara mia, they would laugh at me 
for being in love with her. And as for being 
unworthy, every one knows that husbands are al- 
ways that: there is not a pretty woman in Europe 
whose husband is not a brate—if you listen to 
her. I am convinced you tell Montelupo I am a 


monster. 
Princess. Montelupo sees for himself that you 


outrage my feelings on every occasion, 


Poking into } 


six hundred miles of the north pole. 


Prince. And he consoles you for the outrage. 
Ah, yes, that is just as it should be. Only Mon- 
telupo is a puppy, a grudlo, an inanity, an abso- 
lite ass: you—might choose better, more credit- 
itably. 

Princess (aside). He has some decency left ; he 
is jealous. Perhaps he will tire of that horrid 
woman yet! (Aloud.) I find Montelupo quite 
charming; he has so much tact, so much silent 
sympathy. 

Prince. And recompenses himself for his silence © 
by boasting with lungs in the 

Princess. And don’t you boast sometimes ? 

Prince (angrily). No, never. lam not a monk- 
ey, all grimace, like your servo ; and I tell you 
now, once for all, that thougi: vou can divert your- 
self as you please, and have any number of young 
men about you that you like, it is a number that 
you must have, and not any one in especial; for 
if I get laughed at about you, or hear my name 
dragged through the club, then, Signora Princi- 
pessa— 

Princess. Oh, then you mean you will stand up 
in your shirt with a big sabre? Verywell. That 
will be very flattering to me. But the Duchess 
Danta will be very angry! é 

[ She leaves the room with a little langh,and 
the Prince stands disconcerted. He pours 
himself out a glass of &iimmel at the tea- 
table, and says with a sigh: 

If she were not my wife, she would really be 
bewitching. As it is—che seceatura ! 

(TO BK OCONTINUKD.] 


CLARKSON N, POTTER. 


THe Hon. Ciarxson N. Porrer, who died in 
this city on the 23d of January, was distiriguished 
alike in the best social life of New York, as a 
member of the bar, and in our State arid national 
affairs. His personal reputation was spotless, 
In politics he was a Democrat, but he had the 
courage of his convictions, and always maintained 
a manly independence when partisanship demand- 
ed the surrender of principle; and it was this 
striking trait in his charaeter that uniformly com- 
manded for him the largest vote on his ticket 
whenever he was a candidate for popular suffrage. 
As a lawyer -his. standing is sufficiently attested 
by his elevation to the honorable position of Pre- 
sident of the National Bar Association. In 1879 
he was nominated by the Democratic party for 
Lieutenant- Governor, and defeated by only 230 
votes; and in the late memorable contest for 
United States Senator he was selected, during his’ 
absence in the West, as the candidate of his party 
against Mr. ConkKLinG, and received its undivided 
and unwavering support. Mr. Porrer was a man 
of striking personal presence, of graceful and 
winning address, an eloquent and forcible speak- 
er, scholarly in tastes and habits, warm in his at- 
tachments, and winning and retaining the friend- 
ship of those with whom he was brought into 
personal or other relations. In his decease the 
State of New York and the country have lost one 
of their best and purest characters. 


AN ARCTIC OUTPOST. 

THROUGH the courtesy of General Hazen we. 

are enabled to present our readers with a page of 
sketches representing the progress of the expedi- 
tion which proceeded last summer to establish an 
arctic outpost on the shores of Discovery Harbor, 
Lady Franklin Bay, on the west coast of Green- 
land. 
The steamer Proteus made the trip without any 
unusual incident, and early in August entered the 
southwest.part of Lady Franklin Bay, latitude 81° 
36’ north. No openings appearing, the ship was 
made fast tothe ice. The pack presented an un- 
broken front, and from the 4th to the llth of 
August the ship remained fast.” The ice appear- 
ed to be about twenty feet in thickness, and the 
prospect was not cheering. a 

On the morning of the 1th, however, the ice 
began moving from the west shore, and in the 
afternoon the look-out in the “* crow’s-nest”’ report- . 
ing open water, the Proteus steamed ahead. Dis- 
covery Harbor was reached without accident or 
delay, and as the ice was found to be of no great 
thickness, the steamer rammed her way through 
it at full speéd, until within a short distance of 
the spot where it was determined to fix the loca- 
tion of the colony. The ship milled her way © 
through the ice, backing and then returning to 
the charge at full speed, sometimes wedging her- 
self in the ice so firmly that the engines, would 
not extricate her. It would then be necessary to 
place charges of powder in the ice and blast her 
out. 

The work of unloading was begun without de- 
lay. By the 18th of August all the stores were 
on shore, and the frame house, where Lieutenant 
GREELEY and his men are passing the winter, was 
nearly completed. They have abundant supplies, 
and probably experience nearly the same amount 
of comfort as that enjoyed by a northern frontier 
garrison during winter. They have a fine bank. 
of good coal close. at hard for fuel, a large store ° 
of musk-ox flesh, and a three-years’ supply of all 
that experience has shown to be necessary to pre- 
serve health in extreme northern latitudes. All 
the scientific details of the expedition were ar- 
ranged with the greatest care, with a view to effi- 
ciency of research and observation, and it is be- 
lieved that no party has ever faced the arctic 
mysteries as well equipped for this hazardous 
service as that under the command of Lieutenant 


‘GREELEY. 


This arctic outpost is located within less than 
In all pr-- 
bability the coming spring will find the men in ex-. 
cellent condition for such arctic work as the sea- ~ 
son may permit, and ready to take immediate ad- 
vantage of opportunities favorable to researches 
and expeditions. Qur illustrations are made from 
photographs taken at different places along the 


route and at Discovery r , 
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AT TWILIGHT. 


TELL ‘me a story, dearie, 2 
I’vif told -so many to you. 

My world is faded and dull and old, 
Whjile yours is rosy and new. 


You Jook away to the sunset, 
Figshing the saffron skies, 

As if the portals of pearl and gold 
Opened before your eyes. 


Such smiles break over your dreaming, 
I know you listen to hear 

The wonderful rivers that run.in rhyme, 
Ahd the music of elf-land clear. 


-I am sure you must know the secret. 
Of all the blossoms that blow; 
Tell me, before you forget it all, 
The sweetest thing that you know. 


What is the brown thrush saying, 
In the dusk of the summer morn ? 

And why do the blackbirds sway and swing, 
And chatter above the corn? 


Tell me a story, dearie— 
I'm tired of humdrum things ; 


/ A story of music, and winds, and stars, 


And beautiful waving wings.. 


(Begun in Weexty No. 1288.) 


FOR CASH ONLY. 


. | By JAMES PAYN, 
Avruor or “ From Exitz,” **Unper One Roor,” 
Worn,” Won—not Woozp,” 
*“Wuat He Cost Her,” gro, 
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CHAPTER XXX. 
TONGUE-TIED, 


NOTWITHSTANDING , their bad night—for 
Clare had not been so fortunate as her 
friend, and had snatched no wink of sleep 
—the two ladies met at breakfast at the 
usual hour. Clare, self-involved in her own 
sad thoughts, took little note of external 
objects, but Miss Darrell’s quick eyes per- 
ceived that the table was laid for two only. 

“Gerald is gone,” she said; “I ought to 
have anticipated that.” 

“Why so? Perhaps the waiter has for- 
gotten him.” : 

“It is much more likely he has forgotten 
the waiter,” returned the old lady, acidly. 
She thought Gerald mean in all ways, and 


no longer thought it necessary to withhold © 


her opinion. 

The man was summoned, and at once in- 
formed them that “the young gentleman” 
had departed by the six-o’clock train to 
Stokeville, where he said he had very par- 
ticular business. ‘ He told me'to give this 
note to you, miss,” addressing Clare. 

She did not open it till the servant had 
‘left the room, when, having read it, she 
handed it to her companion without com- 
ment. “J am obliged to be early at the mill 
this morning. All that I told you last night is 
true from beginning to end.” 

“Nevertheless,” observed the old lady, 


- scornfully, “it does not bear daylight. He 
_ was afraid of being tackled by even me, 


you see.” 

“How glad I am,” she continued, “that 
Herbert is coming by the first train this 
morning! Ithink I shall go and meet him.” 

This was artfully put, for if she had said, 
“Shall we go?” Clare could hardly have d 
clined, and it was Miss Darrell’s wish to see 
Herbert alone before he saw Clare. He had 
seen Clare once, and once only, since her en- 
gagement with Percy had been broken off, 
aud on that occasion no allusion had been 
mace to it. 

The happiness Herbert felt for her escape 
was easily concealed, for compassion for her 
misery overwhelnied it; but, nevertheless, 
feeling that he had no sympathy with her 
previous infatuation, and that Clare knew 
it, he too had been glad when that interview 
was over. But now—now that he was com- 
ing to see her for the’second time, a free 
woman, with a future before her, his heart 
beat high within him, and not only with the 
thought of her enfranchisement. He had 
always loved her dearer than any human 
being, but so long as he could remember— 
though she had been always kind and even 
affectionate to him—another had been  al- 
ways preferred before him. He knew little 
of women’s ways, and it seemed inexplicable 
to him that his uncle should have detected 
his love while its object had remained in ig- 
norance of it. The greatest pleasure the old 
man had had in those later days had been 
to talk of Clare to Herbert; to praise her, 
to dwell upon her sweetness, her unselfish- 
ness, her helpfulness to himself and all about 
her; and his greatest. misery (though it had 
a morbid attraction for him), to bewail her 
short-sightedness and her mistaken choice. 
Aud though he never spoke of it directly, 
he had given Herbert to understand not 


only that he would have preferred him of 


all-men for a son-in-law, but that he had 
divined, had not Percy stood in the way, 
that the desire of the young man’s heart 
would have been to stand in that relation. 


| 


For a man of science, Herbert was modest 
even about his professional acquirements ; 
and in social matters had a very humble 
opinion of himself. With young women of 
his own class he knew that he was at a dis- 
advantage; it was as difficult for him to in- 
terest himself in croquet and lawn tennis, 
in their gossip about society and their anec- 
dotes of the aristocracy, as for them to sym- 
pathize with his aspirations to guide a bal- 
loon, or his ambition to walk about under 
water; he hated afternoon teas, and balls, 
and small-talk, in which, indeed, Clare her- 
self took little pleasure; and his incapacity 
to appreciate them gave him a sense of dif- 
ference from other men of his age, and there- 
fore of inferiority. 
In a general way he was conscious that 
this handicapped him very heavily in his 
efforts to get on in society; that in a girl 
like Mildred Fibbert it excited, indeed, some- 
thing like contempt, while even with Clare 
he must needs cut a very poor figure in com- 
parison with a man like Percy. But now 
Percy was gone, certain vague hopes which 
had hitherto been kept down by the weight 
of circumstance began to arise within him 
and take shape. Clare was different to oth- 
er girls. When she had come to see him on 
one occasion at the Junction, and found him 
in his working clothes, she had not been hor- 
rified or even amazed (as Mr. Roden had 
been), and would have shaken hands with 
him, notwithstanding her delicate gloves, if 
he would have permitted her. He had 
shown hey over the works, and she had tak- 
en an intelligent interest in all he had to tell 
her, and put pertinent questions to him about 
this and that, which had contrasted very fa- 
vorably with those of other visitors. She 
had expressed a genuine sorrow at his pro- 
posed departure from England ; he had post- 
poned it for her father’s sake, but, since the 
old man’s death, mail after mail had started 
for South America without him. Why? He 
had persuaded himself that he had been 
waiting for Clare’s marriage; but that cere- 
mony would certainly have had anything 
but an attraction for him. If he had asked 
himself why he was waiting, he could have 
given no definite, and certainly no satisfac- 
tory,reply. That Clare had a very sincere 
regard for him he knew. He had been told 
by Miss Darrell that her young friend “ re- 
spected him very highly,” but he was not 
quite sure that that sort of estimation was 
to his advantage in his present case. Wo- 
men “respected” their parish clergymen, 
their family solicitors, their uncles by mar- 


‘riage, but such a feeling seemed somewhat 


to preclude a more tender sentiment. There 
was, indeed, one undoubted point in his fa- 
vor: his suit could be backed by Clare’s 
knowledge of her father’s love for him. To 
have to rely on the good word of a dead 
man for one’s success with a young woman 
is not Very encouraging ; and Herbert’s mod- 
esty represented it to him as his main chance; 
but there were two things, at all events, 
which his professional education had taught 
him—the exceeding value of patience and 
perseverance, and the danger of “ Haste, 
half-sister to Delay.” 

As be drew near to Sandford his spirits 
rose. The morning was brilliant, and the 
“ numberless smile” of the sea seemed to re- 
flect itself on his own features. He had 
promised himself, at Clare’s request, what 
Was very rare with him, a few days of com- 
plete holiday, and here was an Eden to 
spend it in not without its Eve. Perhaps 
as she had written in her invitation that 
there was nothing to be done in the place, 
and he must expect dullness (the idea of 
dullness where Clare was!), she might per- 
haps come to meet him at the station. He 
scarcely thought of Miss Darrell—which 
was very ungrateful, of him-—but took it for 
granted that she would come with her. And 
there she was on the platform, looking out 
for him eagerly enough.’ He looked to right 
and left for her companion, and even when 
he was shaking hands with the old lady 
glanced about him inquiringly. 

“Clare is not here, Herbert,” she said, 
gravely. ‘She would have come, but some- 
thing has happened.” 

“Good heavens! No accident? She is 
not ill ?” 

she is well enough. Send your lug- 
gage on to the hotel, and give me a few min- 
utes’ talk before you see her.” 

His heart beat very fast; he had a vague 
notion she was about to make some commu- 
nication to him respecting his cousin of a 
tender kind. He knew Miss Darrell had a 
kindness for him, and perhaps was about to 
confirm his: hopes, though he had never 
whispered of them. Women, he had read, 
were so quick-sighted in such matters, 

Who of us has not been similarly fooled 
by fate; been certain that she had this or 
that wished-for gift in her hand, and lo! 
when it opens, there is nothing, or the very 
thing in all the world we least desire? It is 
fair to add, though the fact, as it happens, 
has no place here, that often when that same 
fate seems frowning, and has her fist doubled 


as if for a blow, her features suddenly relax 
with a smile, the fingers open, and out comes 
the unexpected gift. | 

Miss Darrell led the way across the road 
into the public garden,in which no public 
ever entered, because there was none. A 
ravine by nature, a paradise by art; through 
the midst of it, far down, ran a small stream, 
which, to the upper terraces, sent only a 
gentle murmur ; trom the walks jutted here 
and there little promontories, from which 
the most charming views were visible, and 
on each of these coigns of vantage was a rus- 
tic bench. On one of these they seated 
themselves. In spite of the tumult of his 
mind, Herbert, who had never been at Sand- 
ford before, or dreamed that so much beau- 
ty could lie so near Stokeville, could not re- 
strain his admiration. 


“How very, very beautiful !” he exclaim- | 
ed 


“Yes,” said his companion, dryly, “ but, as 
often happens when the earth is so fair, 
there are serpents about ;” and then she told 
him Gerald’s story. He interrupted her oc- 
casionally with a remark very much to the 
purpose, but otherwise listened with great 
calmness. There were no indignant out- 
bursts such as she had expected; his face 
grew a little more “set,’.as is the way with 
thoughtful faces when those who wear them 
are deeply moved, and once or twice he bit 
his lip, but that was all. 

“You do not seem surprised?” she said, 
when her narrative was concluded. “You 
have surely heard nothing of this before ?” 

“No, nothing; but then,” he added, sig- 
nificantly, “I know Gerald.” 

“Then you must feel that this story of 
his is a falsehood | 

‘“‘T should have known that even if I had 
not known him. I was at Oak Lodge that 
night. And as we sat at supper—a miser- 
able pretense of a meal, hut 50 my poor un- 
cle would have it—I remember just before 
we were called up to him the town clock 
striking midnight.” | 

“Just before. Are you sure of that ?” 

“Quite sure. Iremarked upon it to poor 
Clare, and she said,‘ I can’t think how I came 
to miss hearing it, for I seem to do nothing 
else but listen.’ Those were her very words.” 

“It is strange you should have remember- 
ed them so accurately,” observed Miss Dar- 
rell, glancing at him curiously. 

“‘T remember all she said and all she did, 
both then and afterward,” answered Her- 
bert, simply. | 

“Then this testimony of yours and hers 
settles the matter. Mr. Lyster did survive 
into the new year.” 

“Unfortunately we were not disinterest- 
ed witnesses,” observed Herbert, gravely. 

“To be sure; I forgot that you were in 
the firm yourself.” . 

“TIT have no legal position in the firm 
whatever,” he said; ‘‘you are quite mis- 
taken.” 

“T don’t mean as partner, but you have 
money init.” 

“There seems to be some misconception 
about that,” interrupted Herbert. “ Mr. 
Oldcastle, however, knows all about it. 
When I said ‘not disinterested,’ I referred 
to my relationship to Clare, and the possi- 
bility of my uncle leaving me something, 
which, as it happeued, he didn’t do.” 

“T am quite sure you never thought of 
that,” said the old lady, confidently. 

“T am thinking of what other people will 
think, my dear Miss Darrell.” 

“When one knows one is saying truth, 
sir, and doing right, that ought not to mat- 
ter twopence halfpenny.” | 

“So far as I am concerned,” said Herbert, . 
smiling, “you may deduct the twopence. 
But what people will think and say about 
this will matter to Clare very much. You 
and I know she would not tell a falsehood 
to save her life, but it is only natural, or at 
least excusable, that people who do not 
know .her should attribute an interested 
motive for her making the statement of 
which we speak.” | 

“Do you imagine that any jury in the 
world, not composed of convicts, would dis- 
believe Clare’s evidence as opposed to Ger- 
ald’s ?” exclaimed Miss Darrell, vehemently. 
“Why, he has ‘ hang-dog’ written all over 


“This matter will never come before 
a jury,” answered Herbert, sadly. “No- 
thing, nothing, I am quite sure, will ever in- 
duce Clare to permit it to become the sub- 
ject of public discussion.” 

« “Her very words,” murmured Miss Darrell 

to herself; “he knows her every thought, 
poor fellow,” and she looked at the young 
man with that tender sympathy which wo- 
men over fifty can still feel. 

“But, Herbert, you and Clare were not 
alone that night.” 

“True; there was a third person who 
heard the clock strike, or, at all events, 
heard my remark upon it.” : 

“Percy Fibbert ?” 

Yes.” 


and Clare. 


_ “Well, surely his testimony would be dis- 


| 


interested enough, and if he is an honest 
man he will give it. Then even if Gerald’s 
story were true, there would be no sort of 
good in his repeating it.” 

“But there would be a good deal of harm,” 
answered Herbert, gravely. “Itis the story 
—that is to say, the disclosure of it—and 
not the fact, that Clare fears.” | 

“Herbert Newton, let us be frank with 
one another,” said the old lady, earnestly. 
“Percy could stop all this if he liked.” 

“T have not the slightest doubt of it.” 

“But you don’t think he will stop it? — 
Yet we should be asking no favor of him in | 
urging that, but only the barest justice.” 

“What would Sir Peter say, Miss Darrell, 
if his nephew’s testimony prevented Clare’s 
share of this year’s profits from passing to 
his hands?” 

“Good heavens, what has that to do with | 
the matter—I mean with Percy’s telling the 
truth ?” | 

“Morally, nothing, of course; but I am 
putting myself as far as I can into Percy’s 
shoes.” ay 

“You'll never get your toes into them,” 
exclaimed the old lady, vehemently. “That 
is rascal.” 

“And yet you are taking it for granted 
that he will voluntarily give up the claim 
which Gerald’s. story would establish for 
him.” 

“We will try, at all events,” said the old 
lady. 
“Tam doubtful about that,” said Herbert, 
thoughtfully... “I. think you should take 
counsel with’wiser heads. than mine before _ 
hazarding such a step. Remember, his re- 
ply, so far as Clare is coz:cerned, will be 
final; and it is not from Clare such an ap- 
pealcan come. Her trustees should be con- 
sulted.” 

“T have telegraphed for both this very 
morning,” said the old lady, “though the 
notion even of telling them about this mat- 
ter was most distasteful to her. If I had 
not been here, I do believe she would have 
given up everything, without a struggle, on 
Gerald’s bare word. Here is the note he . 
left behind him: ‘ All that I told you last night 
is true from beginning to end.’” 

“Methinks he doth-protest too much,” 
quoted Herbert, dryly. 

“Protest! Yes, indeed; I think, however, 
I should have got the truth out of him if he 
had staid here. My fear is that he will tell 
his tale to somebody before we can get at 
him, if he has not told it already.” 

“Tf somebody else has not told it to him,” 
observed Herbert. 3 

“ Ah, then_you think as [ do,” said the old 
lady, quickly, “ that this story, like those of 
Erckmann-Chatrian, is collaborated.” 

_ “Stop,” said the young man, firmly. “I 
entreat you. to say no more. I am not a fit. 
pérson to discuss what you have in your 
thoughts. I was picturing to myself cer- 
tain effects which disappointment and dis- 
like might give rise to in the mind of an- 
other, without taking intoconsideration how 
they might move—nay, how they do move 
—my own. I am not a fair judge in this 
matter.” 

“Well, I don’t understand you. You were 
frank enough about Mr. Fibbert’s character 
the other day, when he was only open to the © 
suspicion of forgery, and now since he has 
been found guilty, and drummed out, as it 
were, of Clare’s affections, you won’t open 
your mouth against him. I do hope you 
will not be so reticent when she herself asks 
your opinion upon this matter.” : 

»-“She will never ask my opinion about 
Percy Fibbert,” “he answered, earnestly ; 
“nd as for me, unless she does ask it, my 
mouth is sealed.” 

“Who sealed it?” asked the old lady, 
sharply. 

“Clare herself.” 

“Indeed!” exclaimed Miss Darrell, look- 
ing up at him with wistful curiosity. 
“ Lately ?” 

“No; months ago. I promised her never 
to say a word against him.” | 

“Oh, well, I must say,” exclaimed the 


lady, bitterly, “it is difficult to act with 


people so ridiculously full of scruples as you 
It is like having for allies some 
very worthy comrades, but who insist on 
bringing their wives and children into bat- 
tle with them. Let me tell you, my good 
friend, we have to contend against foes who 
have no such ties.” | 

“Nevertheless, what is right will come 


| uppermost, and justice be done,” observed 


‘Herbert, confidently. 

“Tt is possible,” answered the old lady, 
dryly ; “‘ but, like Napoleon, I prefer to have 
on my side strong battalions. So, by your 
leave, we will not discuss this matter with 
Clare till my reserves come up.” | 

“You mean till Mr. Oldcastle arrives.” 

“Yes, and Mr. Roden ; you may smile, my 
good sir, but I would rather have a child to 
fight for me than a man with his hands 
tied and his mouth sealed. Come, let us 
go in.” 


| 
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Walk in Autumn,” so tender 
and pure in its feeling for the 
beauty of the ripening year, is 
just one of those things that 
explain why an intelligent for- 
_ eigner like M. Burty 
is moved to exclaim, “‘ Hurrah, 
pour la jeune école américaine !” 
Indeed, take the etchings 
throughout, and they can not 
fail to surprise even those most 
conversant with the art of aqua 
fortis in America. No one, un- 
til this collection was made, 
would have believed it possible 
that the art had reached such a 


“ F, DE BEAUMONT. 


‘THE WATER-COLOR SOCIETY. 


* Tnose of us who have had the pleasure of watch- 
ing the rapid growth from very small beginnings 
of the American Water-color Society, which has 
just opened its sixteenth annual exhibition, are 
likely to recognize a special significance in Mr. W. 
H. Lipprncort’s picture of the self-possessed, well- 
bred, handsome young woman on the title-page of 
the illustrated catalogue, presiding, so to speak, at 
the portals of the show. Whatever her condi- 
tion in earlier years may have been, to-day she 
certainly is of easy carriage and cultivated man- 
ners, expecting success, and deserving it, and she 
gracefully personifies the exhibition itself. En- 
tering the galleries—this year, for the first time, 
the large south gallery is opened—one sees on all 
sides tokens of good manners in lawns, woods, 
glades, and lanes; in velvety mosses om gray 
rocks ; in brown gold of autumn foliage ; in green 
leaves and soft verdure ; in clouds and the placid 
waters that mirror them. Nothing seems to tease 
or importune. There are no cases of assault and 
The impertinent phantasms of what, 
for lack of another name, may be called Currier- 
ism—though Mr. Currier himself, in his clever 
pochades, with their broad relations of simple 


masses of color, manifests sometimes an artistic 


insight, dexterity, and invention truly admirable 
—seem to be short-lived, for in the absence of 
their master, his pupils, who are present in con- 
siderable numbers, pale their once-effectual fires 
so as to be scarcely noticeable at all, or notice- 
able only through the lens of an unaffected pity. 
Yet, at the same time, the bondage of the com- 
monplace which often binds our annual art ex- 
hibitions has, in an unprecedented number of 
places, given way to an effort. to disengage from 
nature something better than the merely photo- 
graphic or descriptive ; something which by the 
interpenetration of the painter’s emotions has 
become illumined with a ray of the ideal ; some- 
thing in which by a play of fine tones the real has 
become more or less transfigured, but which, be- 
cause it has atmosphere, modelling, and grada- 
tions, as well as just relations of values, is entitled 
to be called 4 picture, as distinguished from a 


sketch or study. The spectator is invited rather 


than confronted by what he sees on these taste- 
fully draped walls. His sympathies rather than 
his ratiocinations are elicited, and even concep- 
tions so bizarre in their literary aspects as Mr. F. 
S. Cuurcn’s “ Witch’s Daughter,” who sits side 
by side with an owl on the arc of a young moon, 
and benignantly tolerates his stare, are, by the 
felicity of their scheme of color, saved from being 
ludicrous, and even, one might say, from being 
humorous. 

That the exhibition represents less gadding 
about in foreign parts than usual is certain. Here 
is a hanging committee which, by putting in the 
place of honor Mr. Hopkinson Smitn’s view “ Un- 
der the Towers” of the Brooklyn Bridge, seems 
anxious to proclaim its deliverance from the thrall- 
dom of its predecessors, and its faith in the pic- 
torial possibilities of the neglected picturesque- 
ness of the metropolis. Tokens of this new faith 
are seen on every hand; artists whom such ma- 
terial once did not stir are now stirred by it very 
much indeed; and some of them at last are en- 


 thusiastically reproducing the schemes of color— 


as truly “ Venetian’ as those of Venice itself— 
that bedeck the Manhattan shores of the East 
and North rivers, and doing the business with an 
ease of hand and ease of mind which is really the 
hard thing to acquire’in painting. The self-pos- 
session of our American water-colorists has be- 
come an accomplished fact in the present exhibi- 
tion. Tricks of rough paper and soaked paper 
and tinted paper, abstruse calculations of bal- 
ances of composition, and academic receipts in 
general, are of less moment this year than ever 
before, and the mischiefs of opaque color much 
less frequent. | 

It is this charming self-possession which makes 
the exhibition so courteous to its foreign pictures. 
These are hung well, because the hangers were not 
afraid of them. They are welcome, too, for the 
Same reason. The best of the European speci- 
mens are this year excelled by the best of the 
American productions. There is no doubt about 
it. It is so. But when the strangers received 
more attention than the natives, as used to be the 
case not very long ago, how could the natives have 
been easy? Compare to-day the Rico and the 
Wyant in the corridor, and see how the combined 
solidity and lucidity of the latter, together with 
its fine undefinable poetry, satisfy, but do not tire 
you. And certainly it is an indication of artistic 
good-breeding to discern the sympathy that exists 
between water-colors and etching, and also the 
value of the contrast which a juxtaposition of the 
two affords. The west and northwest rooms, de- 
voted, for the first time, exclusively to the pro- 


- ducts of the etching-needle, contain beyond ques- 


tion the noblest display ever seen of American 
genius in this department of the fine arts; and 


_the pictorial catalogue of the display is: simply 


uniyue A plate like Mr. Henry Fanrzr’s “ Last 


_ York, was occupied in making the closing address 


extreme latitude allowed to the prisoner. 
| simply that the Court believed that the require- 
“ments of the Constitution, which he recited, ren- 


gathering obscurity of the winter afternoon he 


| moved to the Marshal’s room, where he partially 


confident that the jury would disagree. But they | 


development, that. it had com- 
manded so much study and at. 
tention, and that, technically 
and artistically, it had achieved 
such results. The present exhibition at the Na- 
tional Academy furnishes the first general or 
public explanation of the esteem in which Amer- 
ican etching has come to be held by the best 
judges in the Old World. 


GUITEAU “GUILTY.” 


Ir was an impressive scene that was enacted in | 
the dingy court-room at Washington on the 25th 
ult., the last day of the trial of Gurrgav. During 
the earlier hours Judge Joun K. Porter, of New 


to the jury. In its way it was masterly. The 
prisoner gave the strongest evidence of his own 
conviction that it was effective in the constant 
and savage interruptions which he made. Judge 
Porter, in addressing jury, gives himself up 
wholly to his work. He wastes no care on round- 
ed periods or polished points, and he does not 
hesitate to employ all the means known to an 
able advocate to impress the average minds to 
whom he is directing his efforts. It has been ev- 
ident from the first that in this case he had two 
objects in view—one, the principal, to wind the 
chain of evidence round and round the prisoner 
until every suggestion of doubt should-be closed 
from the jury; the other, and hardly less impor- 
tant, to excite GuiTeau himself to the manifesta- 
tion of thosé qualities of hate, rage, insolence, and 
persistent malignity which are completely incon- 
sistent with the rdle of an inspired instrument of 
a benevolent Deity which he has chosen to play. 
In the latter object Judge Porter wag gntirely 
successful. On no previous day of the trial had 
the assassin been so demonstrative. He shouted 
insulting epithets at the judge at nearly every 
sentence; he sought to break the thread of his 
discourse ; he appealed constantly to the shrewd- 
ly maintained theory of inspiration on which he 
had staked all his hopes for life. Nothing could 
have been more at variance with the character of 
a martyr, who, believing that he had only carried 
out the Divine will, could bear with calm superi- 
ority the assaults of men. 

But as to the effect of the evidence itself, Judge 
Porter’s cogent statements were thrown away, 
powerful as they undoubtedly were. One of the 
jurors stated, immediately after the trial, that 
there had never been a moment since the evi- 
dence was complete that the jury had not been 
ready to render a verdict. If there had been any 
such hesitation, it must have been removed by the 
charge of Judge Cox. The Judge commenced by 
a statement of the cause which had led to the 
It was 


dered that course necessary. “It was a consola- 
tion,” he remarked, for the difficulty and trouble 
which had been met, “ that not one of the sacred 
guarantees of.the Constitution had been violated 
in the person of the accused.” As the Judge pro- 
ceeded to define the crime of murder, to point out 
that this, in all its enormity, was the only grade of 
homicide of which the prisoner was either guilty or 
not guilty, and the only one which the jury could 
consider, and to explain the law in regard to the 
plea of insanity that had been put in, GurrEav be- 
came perceptibly more sober. He ceased to write 
his precious autograph on the cards that lay before 
him; he leaned his head upon his hands, and in the 


watched intently the countenance of the Judge. 
In spite of every effort to maintain self-control, 
his face grew paler and his lips quivered nervous- 
ly as he read his near and inevitable doom in the 
words of the charge, delivered with impressive 
quiet and steadiness. The closing sentences con- 
tained the just and admirable doctrine which had 
been fully developed in earlier passages. “The 
only safe rule,” said the Judge, “ was for the jury 
to direct its attention to the one test of criminal 
responsibility, namely, whether the prisoner pos- 
sessed the mental capacity, at the time the act 
was committed, to know that it was wrong, or 
whether he was deprived of that capacity by 
mental disease.: There was one important dis- 
tinction which the jury must not lose sight of, 
and they must decide how far it was applicable 
to this case. That was the distinction between 
mental and moral obliquity—between the mental 
incapacity to distinguish between right and wrong, 
and the moral insensibility to that distinction.” 

There have been some signs of impatience with 
the tedious length of this trial, but the clear de- 
termination of this doctrine, in so conspicuous a 
case, will fully reconcile the public to all else. It 
is worth much that the confusion which has sur- 
rounded the abused plea of insanity, the fatal fal- 
lacies in regard to “ emotional” and “ moral” and 
“temporary” insanity, that have sheltered so 
many murderers from the penalty of their crimes, 
have been so far dissipated. ; 

When the jury filed out, the prisoner was re- 


resumed his defiant air, and expressed himself | 


did not. The first ballot showed one man unde- 
cided, and he explained that he desired informa- 
tion as to whether Gurreav had said that the no- 
toriety of his crime would increase the sale of his 
book. This was furnished, and the next ballot 
sealed the prisoner’s fate. ‘Fifty-one minutes 
after going out, the jury returned, and the fore- 
man, to the question, “‘ What say you, gentlemen 
of the jury, is the prisoner at the bar guilty or 


not guilty ?” answered, in a low but clear voice, 


heard in the remotest corner of the crowded room, 
“* Guilty as indicted.” The prisoner’s face blanch- 
ed; he bent forward, and gasped rather than 
cried, incoherently, “‘ The blood of God will be on 
that jury.” 

The usual formality of polling the jury was 
quickly over. Gurreavu essayed another cry, but 
a deputy-marshal, clapping his hand o¥er his part- 
ed lips, remarked, “ You can not abuse this Court 
any longer.” And then in perfect silence the 
assassin was hurried from the room into the pris- 
on van. As its door closed upon him, the eager 
crowd followed him with shouts of derision and 
triumph. It is likely that the anniversary of the 
President’s death will be reached before all the 
devices still open to GuirEavu’s counsel will be 
exhausted, but there is no reasonable doubt now 
that the gallows—the sad and terrible but just 
vindicator of the outraged nation—will claim its 
own. 


FORTY YEARS A SOLDIER. 


Masor-GENERAL Siias Casey, who died recent- 
ly at his residence in Brooklyn, had served his 
country as a brave soldier for more than forty 
years. He was a native of Rhode Island, and 
had nearly reached the ripe old age of seventy- 
five. After graduating at West Point, he began 
an active military career, in the course of which 
he became distinguished for his gallantry. He 
served in several Indian campaigns, and also in 
the Mexican war, and was the author of the tac- 
tics which were in use until the breaking out of 
the rebellion. At that time he was appointed 
Colonel of the Seventh United States Infantry. 
He commanded an army corps in one of the bat- 
tles before Richmond, and is said to have drilled 
150,000 volunteers in the course of the war. He 
retired from the service in 1867, with the rank of 
Brigadier-General. Three sons survive him, one 
a Colonel in the Engineers, another a Lieutenant 
in the Twenty-second Infantry, and the third a 
Commander in -the United States navy. ‘Two 
daughters also remain to mourn his loss. 


WAIFS AND STRAYS. 


AN inventor in Chicago claims to have devised 
a motor that requires not even a thimbleful of 
water for the generation of almost unlimited pow- 
er; all he wants is a vacuum to start with. It 
may be said in favor of the alleged invention that 
there is nothing which can be maintained at less 
outlay than a vacuum. 


There is a man in Maine who is doing a large 
and profitable business in the purchase and sale 
of old clocks. He especially values the old-time 
tall clocks with wooden wheels and saucer-shaped 
bell, often making a fifty-mile journey to strike 
a bargain with somebody who is reported to him 
as possessing such a treasure. Old-fashioned 
clocks are not quoted in the weekly market re- 
views read by the farmers in out-of-the-way places, 
and it is said that he often buys an old time-piece 
for seventy-five cents which he easily sells in Bos- 
ton for seventy-five dollars, after putting in a new 
wheel or two, and hanging the weights anew. In 
Boston the next thing to living on Beacon Hill is 
to have a clock two hundred years old stand in a 
corner of the main hall. 


A member of the Kentucky Legislature recent- 
ly introduced a bill making it an offense punish- 
able by fine to tell a lie. The other members 
thought of the evenings when they would have to 
sit around the stove in country groceries and en- 
tertain their constituents with stories of official 
life in the State capital, and the bill was tabled 
by an overwhelming majority. The maker of the 
bill says he never before fully comprehended the 
force of Democratic sentiment in Kentucky. 


There is a town in Arizona called Total Wreck. 
It is not stated what one of the old settlers the 
place was named after. 


A symptom of the approach of the contagious 
stage of small-pox not mentioned in medical 
works is the uncontrollable desire of the patient 
to go out and ride in a street car. 


It is said in behalf of ladies who wear large 
hats in theatres that the acoustic properties of 
the same are highly appreciated by those sittin 
in front of them. 


It is told of last year’s New Hampshire Legis- 
lature that it enacted a law requiring the Select- 
men of towns to cut off the ears of such hawks 
and crows as might be presented to them by per- 
sons claiming State bounty for killing them. The 
town authorities have abandoned the search for 
ears, and the law can not be amended till next 
year. 


An observant person writes that “ pilgrimages 
to Rome are not the staff-and-sandal affairs of 
three hundred years ago”’ No; they are much 
like pilgrimages to Syracuse, Utica, or Schenec- 
tady, without the pop-corn boys, the baggage- 
smashers, and the voiceful brakemen. 


A stock-herder in Idaho came upon a funnel- 
shaped depression in the earth, a dozen feet in 
diameter at the surface, and fifteen or twenty 
feet deep. At the bottom of the funnel was rock, 


and in the rock was a rift a yard across, through 
which came the roar of falling water. The force 
of the subterranean cataract made the ground 
tremble at its surface. 


Mr. Oscar Wilde is credited with saying that 
he wishes to “learn something of American pol- 
itics.” If such is his desire, he should not return 


to England without attending a Democratic pri- 


mary in the Sixth Ward of this city. 


A small page presented himself at the desk of 
Congressman Moore, of Tennessee, a few days ago, 
with an autograph album, and requested the Rep- 
resentative’s signature. Thinking that the album 
belonged to the boy, the law-maker wrote in it: 
“‘Be a good boy, and you’ll be a good man.” Mr. 
Moore afterward learned that the album was the 
property of an officer of the House, the venerable 
father of a family. 


Striking railroad laborers in Texas have ad- 
vanced ideas as to methods of enforcing their de- 
mands for higher wages: A paymaster on a sec- 
tion of the Texas Pacific Railway, five hundred 
miles west of Dallas, suddenly found his car sur- 
rounded by a large force of desperate men, who 
began piling wood around it with the intention of 
destroying it and its occupants by fire. With the 
greatest difficulty he convinced the men that he 
was not the manager who had reduced their 
wages, and after a delay of forty-eight hours he 
was allowed to proceed. i 


The discovery has been made by Professor Pal- 
mieri, of the Mount Vesuvius Observatory, that 
lava gives a line in the spectrum which exactly 
corresponds with that of helium, the element 
found hitherto only in the solar spectrum. 


After noting the clearness with which the rules 
made to govern a forth-coming prize-fight are 
drawn, a newspaper says, “ Had the Constitution 
of the United States been written with half so 
much perspicuity, we might have escaped the hor- 
rors of the late civil war.” The lesson to be 
deduced is plain. Retire our pugilists from the 
ring, and make them the ex-pounders of the €on- 
stitution. 


The climatic advantages of the extremity of 
Cape Cod come to the front once in a dozen years 
or so. When the temperature elsewhere in New 
England falls to ten or fifteen degrees below, 
Provincetown basks in the comparative mildness 
of a temperature a few degrees higher, owing, it 
is said, to the influence of the Gulf Stream. 


Recent experiments in Philadelphia with under- 
ground telegraph and telephone wires give the 
most satisfactory results. Some of the little ca- 
bles are so woven that each cable is a complete 


Circuit by itself, containing two insulated wires, 


and dispensing with the ground connections. 
With this equipment, it is said, the buzzing so 
annoying to those who use the telephone is wholly 
done away with. 


A Boston correspondent predicts that Oscar 


Wilde will make very little impression in that — 


city. He acknowledges that they have in Boston 
a good many isms and a good many peculiarities, 
and that the city has been growing more and 


more esthetic. “ But,” he adds, “the growth has 


been a healthy one, and the peculiar London #s- 
thetic craze has not yet struck the city. It is 
thought that he may ‘draw’ for a brief while as 
a curiosity or an interesting study, and that some 
of the clubs may entertain him, but he’ll have to 
tone his esthetic notions if he would escape clean- 
cut American criticism.” 


An interesting operation in skin-grafting was 
recently performed in Philadelphia, a piece being 
taken from a Chicago “ commercial traveller’s” 
cheek—according to the account—to patch up a 
pugilist’s knuckles. Intelligence which seems to 
be of a later date sets forth that whenever the 
prize-fighter appears on the street he is “ spotted” 
for wearing brass knuckles, and taken to a police 
station. 


A 


A part of the work of the daily press is to ver- 
ify information contained in papers of earlier is- 
sue. The afternoon papers of this city recently 
announced that an anaconda had broken loose 
and spread panic in a circus in a Western town. 
A morning paper telegraphed for particulars of 
the affair, and received the reply: ‘“* The anacon- 
da did not break loose, but the rbinoceros chased 
a showman. How much shall I send?” 


A Boston woman writes to a newspaper of 
that city protesting against the habit which Bos- 
ton men are alleged to have of carrying canes 
and umbrellas under their arm in such manner as 
to endanger the eyes of those walking behind 
them. The grievance is augmented by the fact 
that the frequent turnings of sharp corners by 
persons on Boston sidewalks ‘give to the pro- 


‘truding points of those weapons a motion from 


side to side that renders avoidance of them almost 
ee In behalf of the men, the newspaper 
which fs the medium of this complaint sets forth 
that every second man on the streets of Boston 
views life with one eye, the other having been 
sacrificed to the women’s unskillful carrying of 
parasols and umbrellas, and replaced by an arti- 
ficial member, whose stare is “‘ vacant and vitre- 
ous”; but it omits to say that many men who 


have not suffered as to their eyes have narrowly . 


escaped being pulverized between brick house 
walls and the wheels of baby carriages pushed 
by the self-reliant -matrons of that city. It has 
long been feared by. philanthropists that, as the 
city grew, serious trouble would arise from the 
alleged method with which the streets are laid 
out, but no one predicted that this trouble would 
take the form of a war of sexes. | 
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NOT QUITE STEADY AT FIRE. 


8 HIS SPECTACLES. 
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TIRED OUT. 
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TROUBLES. 


THE SERENADE—THE BEGINNING, OF PLANTAGENET TROTT'S 


GROUND GAME. 


VOLUME XXVL, NO. 1811, 


MAMMA AVENGES HER SLAUGHTERED OFFSPRING. 


PLANTAGENET TROTT, ESQ, GOES OUT FOR A DAY'S SPORT.—[(See Pace 78.] 
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HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


VOLUME XXVI,, NO. 1811. 


PLANTAGENET TROTT AND HIS 
z DOGS. 


PLANTAGENET Trott, Esq., having moved into 
the country, hired the privilege of shooting over 
a certain district, and applied to an eminent deal- 
er to send him a setter and a pointer. They ar- 
rived, with the highest recommendations. The 
first night they treat him to a prolonged serenade, 
directly under his window. Again and again he 
leans out;and endeavors to coax or scold them 
into silence, without any success whatever. But 
he is not the only one whose slumbers are dis- 
turbed by their discordant baying at the moon. 


- The cook, in the room above, rendered frantic by 


the howling, combined with Mr. Trott's shouts, at 


* Jast launches out the contents of a water jug, 


which, although intended for the dogs, light on 
the head of that unfortunate gentleman. 
Notwithstanding the discomforts of the night, 
Mr. Trott rises betimes. He tries the setter first, 
with the results shown in our illustrations on 
page 76. He then sends for the pointer, and is 
delighted with his steady pointing, but unfortu- 
nately the game is not of a kind which hunters 
care to hag. Soon afterward Mr. Trott has the 
misfortune to stumble over a fence, in company 
with his dogs, and to break his spectacles. This 
is urilucky, as his slrort-sightedness leads him into 
a disagreeable misadventure. 
ambjing through the fields, he mistakes a 
young pig for a large hare. Greatly to his dis- 
may, his successful shot is followed by a furi- 
ous charge from the enraged mother of his vic- 
tim, whith compels him to drop his gun and 
run fér dear life. He afterward explained that, 


‘owing doubtless to his defective vision, the crea- 


ture appeared to have assumed the dimensions 
of a rhinoceros. 


ENGLISH GOSSIP. 
[From Our Own CorRESPONDENT. ] 

A Terrific Threat.—The Crown Jewels of France.—Il- 
Instrators and the I)/ustrated.—A Wedding Jest.—A 
Chancery Wonder.—The late Grenville Murray. 

_ Wuat people police magistrates have to do 

with! A boy was brought up last week for as- 

saulting an old lady, and his mother’s bail- was 
taken as security for him. On her way out of the 
court, however, the reproaches she,heaped upon 
the prosecution were so tremendous that the ma- 
gistrate called her back, affirming that he could 
not take the bail of a lady who had so little self- 
control. Whereupon she turned to the complain- 
ant, and’ delivered herself with intense vehemence 

of this “dramatic fragment’’: ‘‘ This very night I 

will commit suicide through you, and will haunt 

you ang torment you for the rest of your life.” 

I pity the prosecution, but above all Iypity the 

prisoner’s mother’s husband. 

The Grown jewels of France are about to come 
to the hammer, the various proprietors having 
lost their interest inthem. I suppose the Comte 
de Chambord will buy them-upon spec. Among 
them ig the diamond taken from the body of 
Charles the Bold after the battle of Nancy, and 
swallowed (for safety) by so faithful a retainer 
that be kept it for a quarter of a century. He 
was vajued after death even more highly than 
Mr. Stewart, of New York, or the Ear] of Craw- 
ford aid Balearras. There are other diamonds 
éstimated at twelve millions of francs. But the 
price’ sét on. jewels is a fancy one; their worth is 
what thiey will fetch. My own impression is, they 
will go cheap, though in this case there is a. his- 
torical as well as an intrinsic value‘ attaching to 
them. | Great surprise has been expressed at the 
enormous sum — £60,000 — at which the jewels 
lately stolen from Lady Trevor have been ap- 
praised, ‘‘ Who,” it is said, “can afford to let 
so much money lie dead, can lose £3000 a year 
in ornaments?” But the fact is, I believe, that 


_ ‘they could not be sold. They were heirlooms. 


Gambetta, by-the-way, who has a glass eye, is said 
by the wits of Paris to have his other one upon, 
the Sancy diamond, which he means to buy, and 
wear ab an @il dé gala. | 

Of late years there has sprung up a curious 
kind of antagonijm between authors and artists, 
arising from the growing custom of illustrating 
novels, It has been stated that no novelist has 
ever been quite satisfied with what the pencii nas 
done for the offspring of his pen, with one ex- 
ception, that of Mr. Fritti’s Dolly Varden, which 
Dickens pronounced to exaetly embody his own 
idea of that pleasant young woman. The artist 
naturg!ly looks out for what is picturesque in the 
story he has to illustrate, and when he doesn’t 
find it, he “takes and makes it.” A popular 
writer once found the lawyer of his story, whom 
he had described in his proper cobweb, the office, 
delineated in a garden, drawing up the most im- 
portant deeds al fresco close to a young party at 
tennis. The artist affirmed that such a position 
“lent itself.to the purposes of illustration”? much 
better than the view the author had taken of his 
subje¢t. In old days the artist had it all his own 
way. | As a rule, it was only short stories, or still 
more frequently verses, in the Keepsake or other 
annuals, which were illustrated, and the pictures 
were drawn first, and the stories or the verses 
written up (or down) to them. By a curious in- 
versign of the proprieties, the letter-press illus- 
trated the pictures. Even now a good many of 
our pictorial Christmas numbers are produced in 


this way, literature being the handmaid, or rather 


the unwilling slave, of art. This naturally causes 
a good deal of angry feeling among the men of 
letters, though not, I hope, such a tornado of pas- 
sion a8 was aroused—for I was a witness of it— 
by the wood-cut of the Arcadian lawyer. I feel 
confident it must have been something of that 


_ kind which induced the “ lady authoress” (brought 


to my notice last week for the first time by the 
gn report of her case) to persecute the artist 

Pigeadilly so bitterly. She was charged with 
putting advertisements in the newspapers refer- 
ring ail sorts of people in want of situations to 


the unfortunate man’s house—to-day fifty gov- 


ernesses, to-morrow as many secretaries, the next 
day an array of housekeepers ; eventually she 
hired a hundred sandwich-men to parade before 
his’ door with the information that his studio was 
open: gratuitously from ten to four. — Everybody 
is seeking for the cause of such malignity, but I 
flatter myself I have put my finger on the right 
spot. The victim must have been her illustrator, 
and have placed some lawyer of hers in a garden. 

One of the most humorous speeches I ever met 
with was made by the present Sir Stafford North- 
cote at a wedding. The Right Honorable gentle- 
man has more fun in him than is generally sup- 
posed; and is droll in his treatment of a certain 
personal defect of his own—short-sightedness. 
On the occasion in question he was proposing 
the health of a young bridegroom. “ As I stand 
here to-day,” he said, “‘I recall my own sensa- 
tions thirty years ago. I picture'to myself my 
beaming bride, and the wedding guests that 
graced my own wedding ceremony. I see the 
carriage waiting at the door, in which my darling 
is about to step, and my heart is once more filled 
with the overpowering thought, ‘ Now where the 
deuce did I leave my hat ?’”’ : 

That “‘ hushed amaze” which is only excited 
(with the exception of fire-works and the pre- 
sence of royalty) by the umexpected accession of 
fortune has seized the good folks of Hexham, 
where a woodman has suddenly inherited a quar- 
ter of a million sterling. The chain of circum- 
stances by which it comes to him is so bewilder- 
ing that I forbear to state it, but what amazes 
me is that, since the este has been “in the cus- 
tody of the Court of Chancery for one hundred 
and thirty-eight years,” there is anything left 
of it. 

It is strange to think how quietly some of those 
who have made the greatest noise in the world 
will go out of it. A short paragraph in the Zimes 
last week, with a hint at his frequent contribu- 
tions to periodical literature, was all that was de- 
voted to the name of Grenville Murray, whose 
proceedings once filled several columns of that 
organ. ‘There is probably no man alive who has 
written so much and so well for the newspapers 
as he did, though it must be added that he wrote 
many things which had better not have been 
written, The first work from his pen that at- 
tracted public attention was “The Roving Eng- 
lishman,” an admirably bright and graphic de- 
scription of foreign travel, which appeared in se- 
rial in Household Words. At that time Mr. Mur- 
ray filled a diplomatic appointment at Constan- 
tinople, which gave him a “study” of his chief 
as Sir Hector Stubble. There was a romance 
about his life which tinged it with bitterness.. A 
natural son of a certain English duke, it is gener- 
ally understood that for years he had been brought 
ap in the belief of his own legitimacy, and that 
the discovery of the truth galled his nature. At 
all. events, he attacked with venomous persistence 
that aristocracy of whicli he knew a great deal 
more than most radical writers. He started a 
journal, the Queen’s Messenger, expressly to ex- 
pose thei, and that paper, though personal and 
offensive in its tone, contained perhaps the most 


powerful examples of invective, not excepting the _ 


Letters of Junius, in the English language. The 
end of it all was a sensation trial, in which cer- 
tain documents were the cause of a personal com- 
bat between Mr. Grenville Murray’s friends and 
his prosecutors on the floor of a London police- 
court and the outlawry of Mr. Grenville Murray 
himself. From that time he pursued the profes- 
sion of littérateur and journalist in Paris. His 
contributions to almost every important London 
néwspaper and magazine were incessant. For the 
Cornhill he wrote “ Young Brown,” of which the 
less that is said the better, and “‘ French Sketches 
in English Chalk,” which can searcely be too high- 
ly commended. His best novel, however, was be- 
yond doubt the Member for Paris, which more- 
over showed a more intimate acquaintance with 
French political gnd social life than has probably 
been possessed by any Englishman. The Boudoir 
Cabal was also full of talent. But it was io his 
short stories, turned out with the regularity and 
rapidity of newspaper leaders, that he chiefly ex- 
celled. It was generally understood that the 
“queer stories” that appeared every week in Truth 
were from his fertile pen. Though his presence 
has not been known in jit for years, his absence 
will be greatly missed from the world of journal- 
isin. R. of London. . 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
FOR INDIGESTION, GENERAL DEBILITY, Ero. 


Pampu et free. Rumford Chemical Works, Provi- 
dence; R. L—[{Adv.]) - | 


Suppén Changes of the Weather often cause 
Pulmonary, Bronchial, and, Asthmatic troubles. 
“ Brown’s Bronchial Treches”’ will allay irritation 
which induces coughing, oftentimes giving imme- 
diate relief.—[ Adv. } | 


Ir is the height of folly ito wait until you are in bed 
with wag ned ere may not get over for months, when you. 
can be cured during the early symptoms by Parker’s 
Ginger Tonic. We have kuown sickly families made the 
ake by a timely use of this medicine.—Observer. 

v.) 


Whar will ladies pay from 50 cents to $1.50 for 
face powder, when they can obtain a better and 
absolutely harmless article for ‘25 cents? We 
refer to Riker’s American Face Powder, the best 
in the world. Ask your Druggist for it, and take 
no other. This Powder will stand the test of the 
strongest acids. Proprietors and manufacturers, 
Ws. B. Riker & Sox, established thirty-four 
years at 353 Sixth Avenue, New York. Those 
who prefer a liquid preparation will find Riker’s 
Cream of: Roses the most satisfactory article 
they cen use.—[Adv.] 


ENCOURAGE ACTIVE DIGESTION. 
And enrich the infantine circulation with An fo-Swiss 
Milk-Food. Druggists and Grocers sell it.—[Adv.] 


Deservine articles are appreciated. The exceptional 
cleanliness of Parker’s Hair Balsam makes it popular. 
rp hairs are impossible with its occasional use.— 
[Adv.] 


Srurrremne cured by Bates’ Appliance. - Descrip- 
tion sent by Simpson, 203 East 121 St., N. ¥.—[Adv.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


CHAMPAGNE. 


THIS WINE 
Is acknowledged by judges to be the best 
cuvée now in existence. It‘is selected by 
the Czar, and is largely. consumed by the 
nobility of Russia, who are known to be 
connoisseurs of champagne. 


BEAUTIES OF 
SACRED SONG. 


A splendid new collection of the best Sacred Songs 
of the day. Among the authors we notice the names 
of Gounod, Sullivan, Marzials, Abt, Thomas, Smart, 
and Pinsnti, and there are more than 30 others of good 
repute. Gounod's ‘Green Hill” and Abt’s Above 
the Stars,” indicate the high character of the compo- 
sitions, which are 58 in number. Price $2 00. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


“HOUSEHOLD” 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Providence Tool Co. 


PROVIDENCE, RB. I. 
Kasy Running, 


Perfect in Workmanship. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 


105 Chambers Street, 23 East 14th Street, 
New York. HENRY B. NEWHALL, Agt. 


163 and 165 Lake Street, Chicago. S. H. 

& E. Y. MOORE, Agts. 

149 Tremont Street, Boston. WARREN & 
WING, Agts. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULA RS. 


Established 1818. 


Imperial Russian Court. 


appointments to 
the Royal Danish Court 


JOHN DUNCAN?S SONS, 
Union Square, New York. 


For sale by Wine Dealers generally. 


And by special appointment to the 


RS. THOMPSON’S Celebrated 


* full—solten the lines that age 


Nature’ they cannot get out of 
se 


re. They have no 
crimping pins, and the danger of ruining the hair 


lege of exchanging. 
State Bt.. 


MINTONS TILES, 


China Works, Stoke-upon-Trent. 
Also, THE CAMPBELL BRICK & TILE CO.’S 
Encaustic and Geometrical Floor Tiles, Mosaics, &c. 


THOS. ASPINWALIL & SON, 
604 Broadway, New York, 
Sole Agents in the United States. 
for a retail box by ex- 
ress of the best Candies 
n America, put up ele- 
Snitable for presents. Refers to all Chicago. Address 
GUNTHER, Confectioner, 78 Madison St., Chicago. 
AH .? PARLOR 
Andrews rovune Bed. 
| By e nd comfortable. 15 
antee satistac 


CAND 
gantly and strictly pure. 
rar Bedding folds ont of sizht ; it saves room— ¢ 
e. Made 


FAMOUS COLLECTION OF STANDARD MUSIC. 
H K’S MUSIC 


SONGS HITCHCOC 
SONGS OLD AND NEW SONGS. MUSIC 
SONGS | With Piano or Organ Accompani- | MUSIC 
SONGS | ments. Books 1, 2, 3, and 4 ready. | MUSIC 
SONGS | Each costs 50c. Each has 250 pages. | MUSIC 
SONGS All four mailed for $2. MUSIC 
SONGS| Sold by all leading dealers in| MUSIC 
SONGS | books, music, and periodicals. MUSIC 
HITCHCOCK’S Music Store, 166 Nassau, opp. City Hall. 


KEEP your bird in health and song by using 
SINGER’S PATENT GRAVEL PAPER. 


Sold by all dr iets and bird and dealers, 25c. 
per package. Factory, 682 Hudson Street, 


Sewing Machine | 


Simple in Construction, 


appearance 
every wearer. They makeathin - 


able in all other waves and crimps. Does with 
ee, 
$6 to (dionde aod gray extra).Sent C. O. D. with priv: 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 


**By a thorough knowledge of the natural 
which govern the o ot digestion and 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine properties 
of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Ep provided our 
breakfust tables with a delicately flavored beve 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built ap until stron 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hendreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to 
attack wherever there is a weak point. We ma 
or re ‘&@ pro nourish 

ade simp t ng water or milk. Sold in 
tins only (3¢-lb. and Ib.) labeled. 


JAMES EPPS & Co., Hommopathic Chemists, 
London, England. 


* Old Dr. Pitcher’s remedy for 
~. Children’s Complaints. 


By the Author of “ Lorna Doone.” 
CHRISTOWELL: 


A DARTMOOR TALE, 
By R. D. BLACKMORE. 


No. 213 in Harper's Franklin Square Library. — 


4to, Paper, 20 cents. 


It would be worse than useless to attempt to speak 
of half the characters in this book, or even to hint at 
one tithe of their doings. ‘‘Christowell” is not a 
book to get from a circulating library, to read and 
then forget like an ordinary novel. It is in iteelf a,, 
library. There is the making of a dozen good books 
in it. It should be read over and over again; once: 
in two or three years at least, as a classic.—Standard, 
London. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


ALICE LORRAINE.................8v0, Paper$0 50 
CLARA VAUGHAN....... 4to, Paper 15 
CRADOCK NOWELI................ Svo, Paper 60 
EREMA; OR, MY FATHER’S SIN..8vo, Paper 50 
LORNA DOONE....... dee ed Svo, Paper 60 


The Matchless *“‘Lorna Doone.” — Sr. Jamxs’s 
Gazettr, London. 


‘THE MAID OF SKER....... seeeee-8V0, Paper 50 
MARY ANERLEY............ .+---16mo, Cloth 1 00 
4to, Paper 15 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


tw Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the © 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 


A laxative and refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge 
for Constipation, 


bile, headache, hemorrhoids, 


cerebral congestion, &c. 
: Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
Sole Proprietor, 
Pharmacien de Cla 


de la Faculté de Paris, 

27, rue Rambuteau, Puris. 
_ Sold by all Chemists 
and Druggists. - 


75 cents the box. 


somest and safest car- 


COMPRESSED IVORY MFG. CO. (LIMITED). 
White Brush, Mirror, and Comb, medium size, $5.00 
set, in Satin Lined Case. Billiard Balls, 234, $10.00 
set. Pool, 2%, striped same as Ivory, $30:00 set. 


Checks, 14 inches, $3.50 100. 251 Centre 
Street, New York. tablished 1855. 


HEAR YE DEAF'® 


Garmore’s Artificial Ear Drums. 
perfectly restorin the 
tims hears with them, 
thout aid. Descriptive Ag 

i ve 
TION! Do not be deceived by bogs ear 


8 
isthe only successful artificial ear Dram manufactured. 
John Garmore, 8.W. Cor. 5th & Race Sts., Cincinnats, 


OLDEN’S BIRD MAGAZINE, an Illustrated 
Monthly. New articles each month on e 
Birds, Food, Care, Diseases, Remedies, Bird-market, 
40. Answers. Every bird keeper needs it. 
1.50 a Wear; sample, 15 cents, stamps 
HOLDEN’S New Book on Birds, 128 pp., 80 Illustra- 

tions. All facts on_all birds. By mail, 25 cents, stam 
G. A. HOLDEN, 387 Sixth Ave., N. ¥- 


50 ALL NEW STYLE Chromo ge 2alike, name 
on, 10 cts. CLINTON BROS., Clintonville, Conn. 


LAYS, Tableaux, Dialogues, Recitations, Colored 
Fire, Wigs, Mustaches, &c. Catal os sont free by 
HAPPY HOURS BAZAR, No. 21 Bookman St., N. Y. 


Chromo Ca no two alike, with name, 
40 10c., poetpaid. @. 1. REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 
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CARRIAGE 
uy riage step made. Forged from 
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THE GREAT SAUCE 
OF THE WORLD.. 


delicious taste and zestto 


SOUPS, 


ea 


Signature is on every bottle of GENUINE 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
Sold and used throughout the work. 


JOHN DUNCAN’S SONS, 


AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES. 
NEW YORK. 


Trex Richmond Tooth Crown process produces a 
perfect imitation of the natural teeth in form, color, 
and expression. These teeth being attached to the 
roots obviate extraction and avoid wearing a plate. 
By this method roots which still remain in the jaw, 
however long they may have been worse than uscless, 
may be restored to perfect usefulness and beauty, and 
are made so solid that they perform the office of mas- 
tication like the natural teeth. 

All who have lost tooth after tooth, in spite of the 
dentist's skill, can but see that all the methods pre- 
viously used by the dental profession for the preserva- 
tion of the teeth ultimately fail. 

As the dental profession have had no experience in 
making the Richmond Crown, they are incompetent 
to perform this operation, and consequently cannot 
judge of its merits. 

We therefore suggest that all people into whose 
hands this may fall, should come and see the work we 
are daily producing before asking the advice of any one 
who, through ignorance or enmity, might condemn our 
invention. Send for a circular explaining the work. 
W. W. Surrrietp, D.D.S., C. M. Ricumonp, D.D.S., 
L. T. Suxrrixty, D.M.D., 26.West 32d St., New York, 
72 State St., New London, Conn. 


Year: 
HARPER'S $4 00 
HARPER'S 


HARPER’S BAZAR.......... 00 
The THREE above publications. . 00 
| Any TWO above named ... 
HARPER’S YOUNG 1 50 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE 5 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE f 
HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 
One Year (52 Numbers).......ccccccccucces -10 00 


Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States 

or Canada. 

HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 
ranging from 10 to 25 cents per nuinber. Full list of 
Harper's Franklin Square Library will be furnished 
gratuitously on application to Harper & Brorurns, 


aa HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thousand volumes, 
will be sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents, — 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


for 1882, with improvea 
Interest Table, Calen- 
dar, ete. Sent toany address 
on recei ‘. two 8.Cent 


Stampa. Address, CHARLES E. HPRES, . Ave.Phila. 


5) Extra Fine White Wedding Bristol Cards, Name 


in Script Ty ual to an ved Card, 25 cts. 
postpaid. GEO. 1. REED & C0., Naseau, N.Y.” 


0 CTS. pays for the Star Spangled Banner 8 mos. 


Nothing like it, 20th year. 8 pages illue’d. Speci- 
mens FREE. Address Banuer, Hinsdale, N. H. 


A GENT S can now grasp a fortume. Address 
-RIDEOUT & CO., 10 Barclay St., N. Y. 

$6 a week in your own town. Terms and $ outfit 
free. Address H. & Co., Portland, Maine. 


HAND 


CARDS, all new, Imported designs of Hand & Bou- 
5 quet, Gold, Silver and others ene in fancy script 
e,10c. CLINTON & CO., North Haven, Conn. 


[ ARD \ for Collectors. 50 large advertisfhg carde, 


no two alike, complete in seta, 25c. t- 
paid. Am. Carp Co., 343 Sixth Ave’. Y. 


$7 y A WEEK. $12. day at home easily made. Costly 
Outfitfree. Addresa & Co., Augusta, Maine, 


‘and Morphine Habit Cured in 10 to 
80 days. Refer to 1000 ents cured 
in all parts. Dr, Marsh, Quincy, Mich. 2 


RICH selling our Rubber Stamps and-Music. 
GET Samples free. P. & Ca. 0. 


$5 {0 $20 st bome- & Con Portland, Maine. | 
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WAS IT NOT A RUM DISASTER, AFTER ALL, AT SPUYTEN DUYVIL ? 


CABINETTOS, AUTOMATIC MUSICAL CABINETS, 
PIPE ORGANS, REED ORGANS, and PIANOS. 
The most wonderful music-producing instruments 

in the world. Play everything. Any one can play 

them.’ No musical knowledge required. Call and see 
them, or send for Circular to the : 


MECHANICAL ORGUINETTE CO., 
831 Broadway, bet. 12th and 13th Sts., 
| NEW YORK. 
LYON & HEALY, 162 State St., Chicago, Ill., 


Wholesale Agents for Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, Colorado, and the Pacific Coast. 


THE ORGUINETTE, 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


_OF MEAT. ‘FINEST AND CIEAPEST MEAT 
FLAVORING STOCK FOR SOUPS, MADE 
DISHES, AND SAUCES. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. An invaluable and palatable tonic 
in all cares of weak digestion and debility. ‘Is 
a sueces# and a boon for which nations should 

fee] grateful.”—See ‘* Medical Press,” Lancet,” 
** British Medical Journal,” &c. 

CAUTION.—Genuine only with the fac-simile of 
a Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across the 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. To be had of all Storekeeyers, Grocers, 
and Cheinists. Sole Agents for the United States 
bee po only), C. DAVID & CO., 43 Mark 

ne, London, England. 


Sold wholesale in New York by PARK & TILFORD, 
SMITH & VANDERBEEK, ACKER, MERRALL, & 
CUNDIT, McKESSON & ROBBINS, H. K. & F. B. 
THURBER & CO., W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO. 


GENTS WANTED to sell Dr. Cuase’s 2000 Recirr 
Book. Selis at sight. You double _— money. Ad- 
dress Dr. CHASE’S Printing House, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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By all odds the best periodical for children now 
published in the United States,—Hartrorp EVENING. 


Post. 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY. 
Sixteen Pages —Issued every Tuesday. 


SUITED TO BOYS AND GIRLS 
OF 
FROM SIX TO SIXTEEN YEARS OF AGE. 


TERMS Cortes, 4 cents; Onr 

Five one year, $7 00— 
1 in advance po ree. 

Youne Propie commence 

with the first Number in November of each year. 
Subscriptions may begin with any Number. When 

no time is specified, it will be understood that the sub- 

scriber desires to commence with the Number issued 


one year, $1 50; 


The Volumes of 


after the receipt of the order. 


Remittances should be made by Post-Orricz Mon«r- 
Orxver or Drart, to avoid risk of loss. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
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HARPER 


LIST NEW BOOKS. 


: ; I. 

THE NEW TESTAMENT IN THE ORIGINAL 
GREEK. The Text Revised by Brooxr Foss West- 
cott, D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity, Canon of 
Peterborough; and F. J. A. Hort, D.D., Huleean 
Professor of Divinity, late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. American Edition. With on 
tion by Putmare Scouarr, D.D., LL.D., President of 
the American Bible Revision Committee. Crown 
8vo, Cloth, $2 00, a 


&@ Vol. II. Containing Introduction and Appen- 
dix by the Editors. . Crown Svo, Cloth, $2 00. 


IL. 

HISTORY OF EDUCATIONAL THEORIES. An 
Introduction to the History of Educational Theories. 
By Oscar Browntine, M.A., King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, England. 16mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 


III. 
SHAKESPEARE’S COMEDY OF MEASURE FOR 


MEASURE. Edited, with Notes, by Winuiam J. 
Rourr, A.M., formerly Head Master of the High 
School, Cambridge, Mass.. 16mo, Cloth, 60 cents; 
Paper, 40 cents. 


Uniform with Rolfe’s English Classics : The Mer- 
chant of Venice.—Julins Cesar.—The Tempest.— 
Henry VIII. — Richard II. ~— Richard 
beth.—A Midsummer-Night’s Dream.—Henry V. 
—As You Like It.—Hamlet.—Much Ado About 
Nothing.—Romeo and Juliet. —Othello.—Twelfth 
Night.—The Winter’s Tale.—King John.—Henry 
IV. Part L—Henry IV. Part II.—King Lear.— 
The Taming of the Shrew.—All ’s Well that Ends 
Well. — Coriolanus.— The Comedy of Errors.— 
Cymbeline.—Antony and Cleopatra—Measure for 

easure.—Goldsmith’s. Select Poems.—Gray’s Se- 


lect Poems. 16mo, Cloth, Illustrated, 60 cents per | 


volume; Paper, 40 cents per volunie. 

AMERICA: A History. I. The United States.—II. Do- 
minion of Canada. —III. South America, &c, 
Ronserr Maocxkenzir, Author of “The Nineteen 
Century.” 4to, Paper, 20.cents. | 

Vv. 

MEMOIRS OF PRINCE METTERNICH, 1820-1835, 
Edited by Prince Rrouarp Metreeniou. The Pa- 
pers Classified and Arranged by M. A. De Klinkow- 
strom. Translated by Gerard W. Smith. 4to, Pa- 
per, 20 cents. we 


THE MENDELSSOHN FAMILY (1729-1847). From 
Letters and Journals. By Henees. With 
Eight Portraits from Drawings by Wilhelm Hensel, 
Second Revised Edition. Translated by Carl Klinge- 
mann ard an American Collaborator. With a No- 
tice by tceorge Grove, Esq., D.€.L. 2 vols., Svo, 
Cloth, $5 (uv, ’ 


OLIVER GOLDSMITH’S WORKS. Edited by Pr- 
Cunninouam, F.S.A, From New Electrotype 
Plates. With Steel-Plate Portrait. 4 vols., Syvo, 
Cloth, Paper Labels. Uncut -Edges and Gilt Tops, 


$8 00. Uniform with the New Library Editions of © 


Macaulay, Hume, Gibbon, Motley, and Hildreth, al- 
ready published. wits 


‘= MARRIAGES OF THE BONAPARTES. By 
le 


Hon. D. A. Bincuam.: 4to, Paper, 20 cents. 
MANUAL OF OBJECT TEACHING. With IIlns- 


trative Lessons in Methods, and the Science of Edu-. 


cation. By N. A.CaLxkins. 12m0, Cloth, $1 25. 
X. 

THE DICKENS READER, Character Readin 
from the Stories. of Charles Dickens. Selected, 
Adapted, and Arranged by Natuan Suervarp. 
With Numerous Illustrations. 4to, Paper, 25 cents. 

CIVIL SERVICE IN GREAT BRITAIN. A History 
of Abuses and Reforms, and their Bearing upon 
American Politics. By Dorman B. Eaton.  4to, 
Paper, 25 cents. ' 

XIE. 


SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN: His Family and His 
Times, with Original Letrers and a Discourse on 
Architecture hitherto unpublished. 1585-1723. By 
Lroy With Two Illustrations. é¢to, 
Paper, 20 cents. 


LIFE OF GIUSEPPE GARIBALDI. By J. Turopors 


Bent. Illustrated. 4to, Paper, 20 cents, 
XIV. 


HARPER'S POPULAR CYCLOPADIA OF UNIT- 


ED STATES HISTORY. From the Aboriginal 
Period to 1876. Containing Brief Sketches of In- 
portant Events and Cotispicnous Actors. By Brn- 
son J. Lossine. Illustrated by Two Steel-Plate Por- 
traits and over 1000 Enyravings. 2 vuls., Royal 8vo, 
Cloth, $12 00. bart 


THE LAND OF THE MIDNIGHT SUN, Summer 
and Winter Journeys through Sweden, Norway, 
Lapland, and Northern Finland. By Paut B. Do 
Cuatniio. With Map and 235 lilustrations. 2 vols., 
8vo, Cloth, $7 50. 


THE NEW 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. ~ 


A Heart's Problem. By Gispon. 10 cents, 


God and the Man. By Rosert 20 cents, 


The Senior Partner. By Mrs. Rippe.t. 20 cents. 
‘The Captains’ Room. By Wattser Besant and Jawa 


Rios. 10 cents. 


The Question of Cain. By Mrs. F. Casurs Hory. 
20 cents. 


A Grape from a Thorn. By James Payn. 20 cents. 


A Laodicean. By Tuomas Harpy. With Two Illus- 
trations. 20 cents. es 


The Comet ofa Season. ‘By Jcstin MoCarrnuyr. 20 cts, 
Christowell. By R. D. BLacxmore. 20 cents. 
The Mysteries of Heron Dyke. 20 ceuts. 


& Brorures will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


Harrer’s Carasogus mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stampe. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N, Y. 
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